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THE PITH OF IT 


OOT, horn! Flourish, tickler! Fly, con- 
fetti! - “To hell with the’ old year; 
hooray for the new.” Such, if experience be a 
guide, will be the manner of Broadway’s wel- 
come to 1913. As a counter to it, Jacob Riis 
and a committee of New York citizens has 
planned to supplant it if possible with pub- 
lic gatherings in several parks and open 
places, where singing and band playing will be 
the features of New Year’s celebration. P. 382. 


FRESH from the discussion of prison reform 

in which he and his fellow-executives had 
indulged at Richmond, Governor Donaghey, of 
Arkansas, last week pardoned 360 state prisoners 
as a means of breaking down the convict lease 
system? Ps "383; 


‘SX MAS wasn’t meant for bribes to those who 

stand above you! Sign the Spug card— 
then you’re free to give to those who love you.” 
So writes Josephine Daskam Bacon of a move- 
ment that aims to liberate the working girl from 
at least one binding custom. P. 384. 


ape House of Representatives has passed the 

Burnett Immigration bill, the object of 
which is to exclude from the United States aliens 
over sixteen who cannot read their own language. 
P. 400. 


OME live issues discussed at three state con- 
ferences. P. 403. 


6c SERENDIPITY” is a social virtue much 

needed now-a-days, says Samuel McChord 
Crothers in his latest volume of essays, reviewed 
in this issue by: Alexander Johnson. Other im- 
portant books reviewed also. P. 394, 


PRESIDENT TAFT last week sent to the Sen- 

ate his nominations for the new Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations—three rep- 
resenting capital, three labor and three the peo- 
ple. At an emergent meeting of the volun- 
tary committee which had urged this measure 
upon Congress and the president there was gen- 
eral protest against the make-up of the slate as 
a whole. P. 381. 


O N DECEMBER 21, the delegates of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association rejected by a vote 
of 150 to 21 the concessions as to compensation 
for doctors under the social insurance act, of- 
fered by the chancellor of the exchequer. The 
association announces its intention to continue 
the fight for its original demand of $2.04 per 
annum for each patient treated; the govern- 
ment, on its part, announces its intention of 
putting in a state service, provided there are 
enough physicians of reputable standing to enter 
this service. In the bill as originally passed, 
the doctors were to receive $1.04 for each pa- 
tient; this Lloyd-George’s offer raised to $1.75, 
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DHE Art of Giving” was discussed both as 

an exact science and as something from 
the heart by the American Academy of Social 
and Political Science. The first public discus- 
sion of benefactions. P. 387. 


HE Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey announces that beginning on January 1, 
it will establish a minimum wage scale for women 
and girls in its employ of $9 a week. An in- 
vestigation conducted by the welfare committee 
of the corporation disclosed that on a weekly 
wage of less there could be no assurance that 
a girl or woman could live in freedom from 
“the pitfalls and temptations which beset young 
women who are thrown in contact with the 
world.” , 2 


THE Pullman Company announced on Decem- 

ber 23 that every one of its employes in 
the United States would receive an increase in 
salary as a Christmas gift. The increases are 
declared to range from 6 per cent for the high- 
est paid clerks to 12 per cent: for the lowest 
paid employes. The annual pay roll will thus 
be increased hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
it is declared. 
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THE 


COMMISSION ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


On December 17 President Taft sent to the 


Senate his appointments for the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, authorized by act of Con- 
gress last August. The day following, in New 
York, an emergent meeting of the committee 
which had promoted the legislation was called, 
and a statement given to the press to the effect 
that as a whole the President’s nominations for 
the board of inquiry fell short of the high hopes 
of those who had been most concerned in pro- 
moting it. 

Under the law, no fewer than three of the 
commissioners must be employers of labor, no 
fewer than three must be representatives of 
employes, and no restrictions were placed 
upon the selection of the other three members. 
The President’s nominations follow: 


REPRESENTING THE TPUBLIC: 


George Sutherland, attorney-at-law, Republican United 
States Senator from Utah chairman of the Federal Kkm- 
ployers’ Liability Commission, which reported a work- 
men's compensation system to the present Congress, a 
marked advance over the old common law. This leyis- 
lation. which was opposed by the railway unions, was 
defeated. The bill was also criticized for granting only 
partial benefits to the non-resident families of alien 
workmen, 

George B. Chandler, Rocky IIill, Conn., Republican ; 
representative of the American Book Company ; member 
of the Counecticut Legislature since 1909, and chairman 
of its committee on labor, investigating and reporting on 
workmen's compensation in 1911; chairman of a sub- 
committee on the cost of living (1911); described as “a 
leader in the successful fight to secure a puvtic utilities 

Charles Simon Barrett, Union City, Georgia. Credited 
with being a Democrat. President of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Union, and former member of the Roosevelt 
Country Life Commission, 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS : 


Frederick A. Delano, Chicago. ( 
president of the Wabash Railroad. Identified with vari- 
ous civic and reform movements in Illinois. As president 
of the Wabash Railroad, his relations with the labor 
unions have been cordial. 


Receiver and former 
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Adolph Lewisohn, New York, Capitalist. President 
United Metals Selling Co. and General Development 
Company; director of various other curporations. Pres- 
ident Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society. Donor of 
the School of Mines building in Columbia University and 
very recently of a stadium to the City College. Le 
served as vice president of the Committee which hag 
carried on the campaign for the commission of inquiry. 

Ferd C. Schwedtman, St. Louis, electrical engineer, 
vice president of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. General Manager of the Racine-Sattley Company, 
Springfield, Illinois, As chairman of the Committee for 
Accident Prevention and Workmen's Compensation of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, Mr. Schwedt- 
man made elaborate investigations in this country and 
abroad, and has been responsible for stimulating an inter- 
est in the reform of the old laws of employers’ liability 
among fellow members of the association. Within the 
last two years he has carried on an energetic campaign 
for safety. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYES : 

Austin B. Garretson, Iowa, president of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors, one of the great railway brother- 
hoods, none of which are constituent members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

John B. Lennon, Bloomington, Illinois, treasurer of the 


American Federation of Labor. For many years an 
Ore of the international union of journeymen 
tailors. 2 


James O'Connell, District of columbia, vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor, formerly general 
secretary of the machinists’ union. 


After the meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Committee, the following statement was given to 
the press bearing the signatures of the New 
York members of the committee. Telegrams 
were read at the meeting from out-of-town mem- 
bers, a majority of whom expressed themselves 
to similar effect :— 

“The appointments by the President to the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, just an- 
nounced, are a great disappointment to the large 
body of economists and social workers who pre- 
sented to the President and to Congress the 
need for a searching inquiry into the causes of 
unrest and the relations of labor and capital. 
Such an inquiry would be of great value to the 
nation, if conducted by a group of persons well 
known for their special training and experience 
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in relation to the problems which have grown 
out of recent industrial changes and the wide- 
spread disaffection of labor, who would work 
together and present in an authoritative way to 
public opinion the reasons for much needed rem- 
edial legislation. Some of the nominees are men 
of ability and distinction in public affairs, but 
the commission as a whole fails especially in 
the following particulars: 3 
“1, No woman has been named a member of 
the commission, although there are now more 
than 6,000,000 women wage earners in the nation. 
“2. There is no well known economist or social 
worker, to speak for the increasingly effective 
work that is being done by our universities and 
colleges, civic and social organizations and the 
more authoritative element of the public press, in 
the analysis of the forces of industrial democracy. 
“3. While the three representatives_of employ- 
ers in. certain notable particulars are representa- 
tives. of. the interests of employers, and the rep- 
resentatives of labor were officially recommend- 
ed by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Railway Brother- 
hoods, it will be generally recognized that the 
commission lacks men of such public prominence 
in this -special field of inquiry as to give assur- 
ance that the enlightened public interest, which 
is the chief interest: at stake in this most im- 
portant task, will be. adequately represented. 
“President Taft himself, in his message to Con- 
“gress recommending the creation of this commis- 
sion, said, ‘The time is ripe for a searching in- 
-quiry into the subject of industrial relations 
which shall be official, authoritative, balanced and 
well-rounded.’ Whatever the excellence of the 
individual members, the commission as a whole, 
if confirmed by the Senate, will not in the eyes 
of the public meet this high hope.” 
{Signed as individuals. ] 
John B. Andrews, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
Frank Oliver Hall, 
Chureh of the Divine Paternity, N. Y. 
Jobn Haynes Holmes, 
Church of the Messiah, New York. 
J. W. Jenks, 
; University of New York. 
Arthur P. Kellogg, 
Paul U. Kellogg, 
The Survey. 
Paul Kennaday, 
New York Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
John A. Kingsbury, 
Bow York Assn. for Improving the Condition of the 
oor. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Columbia University. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, 
National Child Labor Committee. 
A. J. McKelway, 
Nat'l Child Labor Comm,, Southern Branch, 
Henry Morgenthau, 
Committee on Safety. 
Henry Moskowitz, 
3 Ethical Society, New York. 
James P. Reynolds, 
Assistant District Attorney, New York County. 
William Jay Schieffelin, 
Citizens’ Union, New York. 
Stephen S. Wise, 
Free Synagogue, New York. 
Edward T. Devine, 
New York School of Philanthropy. 
Lillian D. Wald, 
The Nurses Settlement, New York. 
It is the hope of the committee, that either 
the president will reconsider his nominations, or 
that the Senate will fail to confirm them. 
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GREETING 1913 
ALONG BROADWAY 


Believing that the coming of a new year is 
an event of sufficient dignity to warrant a dig- 
nified and orderly celebration of it, a committee 
of thirteen citizens has taken steps to stop the 
street rowdyism which has for several years 
past characterized the night of December 31 in 
New York. They plan to inaugurate in its 
place, at a number of points throughout Man- 
hattan~ Island, musical celebrations including 
band playing and singing to which everyone is 
invited and at which it is expected all will take 
an active part in ushering inthe new year. So 
pronounced has become the public annoyance at 
the blowing of horns, flourishing of ticklers, and 
sprinkling .of confetti which has . heretofore 
usurped New York’s out-of-doors observances 
on New Year’s Eve that money to aid the new 
plan was quickly forthcoming. It is hoped to 
repeat the celebrations year after year. Indeed, 
those most enthusiastic in getting them up see 
possibilities of tapping untouched sources of 
public spirit by just such means. If the common 
emotions of so diverse a community as New 
York can be successfully brought to play upon - 


-an event that touches all alike, where is the 
limit, it is asked, to the uses that may be made 
-of civic co-operation in the mass meeting, the 


parade and the pageant? 
The appeal of the committee, issued by Jacob 


-Riis, reads in part as follows: 


“New York’s manner of welcoming the New 
Year has come to be a kind of rough-housing 
that found its expression last year in the slogan - 
we heard in the streets: ‘To hell with the old 
year, hooray for the new!’ We believe that 
our people are tired of this, and will be glad to 
join. in a better and saner way more worthy of 
their city. 

“To that end a New Year’s Eve Committee 
has come together to arrange for music and 
singing of the old songs in two or three of the . 
public squares along Broadway in the midnight 
hour. The people will be expected to join in 
the singing.” 


In commenting on the reasons for the appeal 
Mr. Riis said: 


_ “Any one who has seen the crowds of rowd- 
ies on Broadway breaking hats and insulting 
women knows that a saner manner of celebra- 
tion is desirable. We believe that the *orderly © 
element will join with us and take part in our 
midnight meetings. This will simplify’ the work 
of the police in curbing the disorderly element 
which always takes advantage of the occasion 
to mix in the crowds on Broadway. 

“We expect to hold meetings in City Hall 
Park, Herald Square and Madison Square. 
Union Square will be turned over to the 
Salvation Army, which has announced that 
it will discontinue its meetings on_ street 
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corners throughout the city and assemble 
its singers there for the purpose of usher- 
ing in the new year. We hope that the 
idea, which is really a revival of the old cus- 
tom of Christmas and New Year’s ‘waits,’ will 
appeal to the public at large and attract suf- 
ficient attendance to make it popular.” 

The celebration at Madison Square will be held 
under the illuminated branches of a sixty-foot 
Christmas tree. Those who are giving this tree 
to the people of New York—represented by Mrs. 
J. B. Francis Herreshoff—have offered its use 
for that night to the committee who have no part 
in erécting it. It will be lighted for the first 
time just as the chimes ring out at 5:30 Christ- 
mas Eve and-will shine forth every night until 
New Years. The lower brariches spread twenty- 
five feet. The trunk is set in a concrete base 
and the whole tree will-be illuminated by 1,200 
electric bulbs, one to each foot of branch 
measurement. 

The appeal is signed by Lyman Abbott, Felix 
Adler, John H. Finley, Frank. Mason North, 
Silas McRee, Dr. George Alexander, Charles 
S. Whitman, William Jay Schieffelin, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Borough President George 
McAneny, Arthur Von Brieson, Allen Robinson 
and Jacob A. Riis. 


A GOVERNOR, 360 CONVICTS 
AND THE ‘LEASE SYSTEM 


By pardoning 360 convicts from the state peni- 
tentiary on Tuesday of last week Governor 
George W. Donaghey, of Arkansas, undertook 
to strike a vital blow at the convict lease system 
of prison labor which exists in his state. Gov- 
ernor Donaghey was one of the executives who 
took part in the discussion of prison reform at 
the Governors Conference at Richmond, Va., 
a week or so before... At that time he heard 
Governors Shafroth, of Colorado, Eberhardt, of 
Minnesota, and others denounce schemes by 
which some states realize large profits from the 
labor of prisoners, while the prisoners are sub- 
jected to treatment which not only can not re- 
form but often actually stunts and _ brutalizes 
them. 

In Arkansas the state, or its political divi- 
sions, leases convicts to private contractors at 
so much per day, and the contractor then pro- 
ceeds in most cases to make the greatest possible 
profit out of their labor. At Richmond Governor 
Donaghey listened while Gov. Cole Blease, of 
South Carolina, whose sensational remarks about 
lynching and the constitution were only a side 
issue to his main discussion, told how he had 
paroled some 400 prisoners and intended to 
parole 400 more. Governor Donaghey intimated 
that something of the sort could be expected 
from him when he returned home, but he gave 


iSee Tun Survey for December 21, page 347. 
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no hint of the wholesale character of his plans. 

By his act last week three convict camps in 
Arkansas were practically wiped out of exist- 
ence. These contained prisoners who had been 
leased to contractors. They did not include those 
building state roads. For the most part they 
were men who had been sentenced for minor 
felonies. The state was of course a party to 
the agreement by which these prisoners had been 
leased to private individuals and Governor Dona- 
ghey could not constitutionally violate that con- 
tract. There was no limit on his power, how- 
ever, which prevented the pardoning of all the 
men working on a given contract. It was by 
doing that very thing that he sought to make it 
impossible for the present contracts to be carried 
out, and so to break down the whole lease sys- 
tem. It was a sensational way of calling public 
attention to the evils of private control of state 
convicts and so of paving the way to remedial 
state legislation. 

Behind the governor’s act is a history of re- 
peated attempts on his part to arouse the people 
of the state to a demand for needed reform. In 
‘an explanation of his action, to be presented to 
the legislature next month, he says: 


“I have consistently fought the convict lease 
system since I have been in public office. In 
every public speech I have denounced it. As a 
member of the Penitentiary Board I have op- 
posed it in every instance where it was at issue. 
Time after time I have pleaded with the Legis- 
lature to abolish it, but in spite of my appeals 
for relief and the repeated protests of the people 
of this state and the reports of the penitentiary 
and the messages transmitted by the governor to 
the past two General Assemblies, all in condem- 
nation of this cruel penitentiary and county farm 
lease system, no adequate relief has been given. 

“The subject has been grossly neglected by the 
General Assembly, partly due to a confusion of 
ideas as to what plan was best to adopt, and 
partly due to a disposition by some to let the 
matter remain as it is, with the statement that 
‘The penitentiary was not designed for a Sun- 
day school.’ 

“Tn answer. to such statements, let me say, 
‘Nor was it designed for a revengeful hell.’ The 
abuse of power shown by a few individuals act- 
ing as justices of the peace in some towns in 
Arkansas, as is made plain by the records, is 
enough to stagger into amazement those who 
have given the matter attention. Ever since 
the adjournment of the last legislature, without 
taking action upon the subject, I have had in 
mind in some way myself, to find some measure 
of remedy for the evil. But because of condi- 
tions which would materially disarrange matters 
so that the subject would have been hidden in a 
fog of confusion, I have been forced to delay 
action until this time, when all legitimate ob- 
jections may be overcome and relief had.” 


Governor Donaghey cites ten instances which 
led him to strike a blow at the convict lease system. 
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The first is a case in which two Negroes were 
sentenced to serve thirty-six and eighteen years 
respectively for forging orders for eighteen 
quarts of whiskey. Another is an instance in 
which a young white boy was compelled to work 
in the hot sun when he had a high fever, with 
the result that he died. 
He then adds: 


“My principal reason for discharging the large 
number at this time is for the purpose of for- 
ever breaking up the convict lease system in 
Arkansas. I would be untrue to my convictions, 
and, as I see it, untrue to the state’s best inter- 
ests, if I did not do everything in my power to 
bring about this result.” 


During the exhaustive studies which preceded 
the report of the ‘United States Immigration 
Commission, two years ago, investigators for the 
commission visited the construction camps of 
Arkansas where state convicts worked under 
the control of private employers. Many of the 
things seen there were not published in the forty 
volumes of reports because they did not directly 
touch the problems of immigration, but Congress- 
man William S. Bennett, of New York, who 
visited Little Rock and other points within the 
state for the commission, told a representative 
of THe Survey that his observations at that time 
convinced him that Governor Donaghey was en- 
tirely justified in letting 360 prisoners free at 
one time. Congressman Bennett added: 


“I saw in one place a woman prisoner hoeing 
cotton under guard while pregnant. The build- 
ings on the farm were utterly without such con- 
veniences as one in her condition should have. 
Prisoners are often leased by a county judge to 
a contractor who pays the fine and costs of trial 
and then is allowed to recoup on the prisoner at 
the rate of twenty-five cents a day. One white 
man had been sentenced to $10 fine and costs, 
which should not have amounted in all to more 
than $13 or $14. Yet after three months’ work 
the man still had $10 to work off. They had 
added to the legitimate costs such charges as 
the railroad fare of the prisoner and guards and 
other items.” 


When told of Governor Donaghey’s act Gov- 
ernor Blease is quoted as declaring that 
the Arkansas executive had “laid him in the 
shade. Unless the coming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly abolishes the hosiery mill in the 
penitentiary, South Carolina can look out for an 
experience similar to that of Arkansas.” He 
added: “The legislature better abolish that 
‘tuberculosis incubator,’ or I will use the par- 
doning power to depopulate the penitentiary.” 

The hosiery mill is said to have been con- 
demned by the State Board of Health. 
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wSPUGS= 
To the tune of “In the Shadows.” 


Remember 

This December, 

That love weighs more than gold! 
Help us spread the news to young and old; 
Friendship bought and sold 


Leaves the giver cold. 

The right gift 

Is the bright gift, 

The kind thought and cheer; 

Send your loving heart, 

That’s the greatest part, 

So will Christmas crown all the year! 


JOSEPHINE DasKam BACON. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
OR THE CHRISTMAS GIFT? 


The holidays are all near of kin, but it has 
taken the past few weeks to show that a sun- 
burned summer outing may be grandmother to 
the Christmas spirit. The genealogy runs some- 
thing like this. 

A thriving offspring of the “Vacation Lists” 
of summer boarding houses for working girls 
compiled by the Women’s Department of the 
National Civic Federation is the Vacation Sav- 
ings Fund. This fund was started in Novem- 
ber, 1911, by forty-three working girls who 
found that a list of possible summer outings is 
only a Tantalus feast to a girl without a iump 
sum in hand to pay for board and railroad fare. 
Within the year the fund has had more than 
6,000 contributors with deposits amounting to 
over $300,000. ; 

The savings fund holds social and business 
“evenings,” and it was at one of these last month 
which was also the first birthday of the fund 
that a third generation of activities sprang into 
being—the “Spugs,” which bid fair to eclipse 
their forebears, so rapid has been their growth 
and so well exploited have they been by the 
newspapers. 


Mrs. August Belmont, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, was the speaker on this an- 
niversary night. Thousands of Americans know 
Mrs. Belmont best as Eleanor Robson and 
“Merely Mary Ann.” The heroine of Zang- 
will’s drama spoke on giving divorced from 
the spirit of good will. Especially before her 
working girl audience, she urged: some sort of 
organized movement that would set itself 
against enforced contributions of working girls 
in the shape of gifts to employers and fore- 
men. Mrs. Belmont argued against giving on 
the exchange basis or to keep up appearances 
and her talk ended with the suggestion that 
those present form a society called by some such 
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MERRY XMAS 


Xmas isn’t costly gifts, 
But loving friendly hearts; 
Get four girls to think so, 
And a Spug Squad starts. 


Xmas isn’t cashing checks, 
But mistletoe and holly; 

Pick your Captain, buy your pins 
And join the Spugs so jolly. 


Xmas wasn’t meant for bribes 
To those who stand above you! 
Sign the Spug card—then you're free 
To give to those who love you. 


Xmas makes too many cowards, 
So come on, Spugs, be sporty! 
Send your name and join the crowd 
At One-o-five West Forty. 


JOSEPHINE DasKAm BACON. , 


name as the Socfety for the Prevention of Use- 
less Giving. Then she went on, “If anyone asks 
you to sign a card or join in collective giving, 
say, ‘I'm sorry I can't, I'm a Spug.’” 

It was the name that got the society into the 
hea‘lines and has kept its meetings in the news- 
papers ever since. Newspaper publicity has 
spread the idea so widely that cities in almost 
every state of the Union have started “Spugs.” 
Those interested have not been working girls 
alone, for among its members the society num- 
bers Theodore Roosevelt, Ben Lb. Lindsey, Kate 
Barnard, Josephine Dodge Daskam and’ Laura 
Jean Libbey. On the night of its inauguration 
450 applied for membership. 

Starting with this basis membership was rap- 
idly increased in New York by a system of giv- 
ing office (a “captainship”), carrying with it 
the honor of wearing green and red holly ribbon 
pinned on with a Spug pin to those who got 
four recruits. A big rally and ball on Decem- 
ber 5 added to the membership so that at the 
present time in Greater New York alone the 
society has over 2,000 members, men and women. 
In January it is proposed to hold another rally 
and take stock of the results of the agitation in 
actually cutting down useless giving. 

Besides Mrs. Belmont, who is president, the 
officers of the society are Miss Robinson Smith, 
vice president; Anne Morgan, treasurer and 
chairman of the Propaganda Committee and 
Miriam K. Oliver, secretary. 

The Spugs have produced some spirited leaf- 
let literature, verse and prose, some of which 
are reproduced here. The following is their 


declaration of faith: 


1. Believe that it is foolish to join in giving 
Christmas presents to those higher up. 
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2. Believe that it is vulgar to give Christmas 
presents because they are given to you. 

3. Believe that it is wicked to give Christmas 
presents without love and common sense. 

4. Get at least four others to share this belief 
and be a Spug Squad. 

5. Choose a captain of this squad to send in 
your names to the office at 105 West 40th Street. 

6. Get membership cards and Spug buttons. 


7. You are now full-fledged Spugs. Make as 
many converts as possible, and show the world 
that “Good-will to men” will bring “Peace on 


earth” without money rivalry. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


COMMISSION 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 


“Disappointed and disgusted,’ wired one of 
the leading economists of the middle West. 
“It will be the Industrial Commission (with 
Penrose at the head) over again. I will not 
be a party to another capitalistic humbug.” 
“The commission lacks weight; will fail to carry 
conviction; money wasted, better none,” read 
another telegram, over a name which means as 
much in the field of labor as that of Dean Liberty 
H. Bailey in scientific farming or of the Mayo 
brothers in surgery. “The President faced the 
great constructive opportunity of his term, and 
he hands us, pardon me, a lemon,” said an East 
Side social worker who has helped settle a score 
of strikes. None of these three men were can- 
didates for positions on the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. What they said puts tersely 
the general reaction felt at the appointments 
presented by President Taft last week for con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

To understand this recoil it is necessary to go 
back to the inception of the movement which 
culminated in the passage of the Hughes-Borah 
bill last August. It has been from the start a 
movement calling for a new approach to the 
problem of industrial relations; not for a re- 


‘iteration of what has long been said on the sub- 


ject of conciliation and arbitration; but for fresh 
and resourceful investigation from a newer point 
of view, based on the changes in our industrial 
life within recent years. “Such a survey,” as 
Senator Root said at the outset, “can only be 
made by the most capable and_ best-informed 
men in the nation.” 

The proposal of a commission came from 
neither side of the industrial cleavage, but from 
a non-combatant, although at the same time non- 
quiescent, element in the community,—from 
social workers, economists, professional men, 
who were not only on vantage ground to 
make such a non-partisan proposal, but who saw 
the constructive opportunity before a commission 
with as great scientific competence, staff, re- 
sources, and power to compel testimony as the 


Anthracite Strike Commission. 
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Such a piece of work could not be undertaken 
by a jury; the board of inquiry must include 
those elements in the industrial life which have 
a great and immediate stake in the outcome of 
labor adjustments; but it should also include 
those general elements in the community which, 
with respect to adjustments in any trade, have 
as great a stake if not so immediate a one as 
the bargainers themselves. Therefore the com- 
mittee drafted legislation which called for equal 
groups of employers and employes on: the com- 
mission, and for a third group which would con- 
ceivably represent the public. And it was 
urged that in the make up of each group the 
appointees should represent not a faction or 
section, but be as far as possible representative 
of the whole range of parties at interest. 

How far do ihe President’s nominations meas- 
ure up to such a standard? 

The group of employers draws on mining, 
railroading and manufacture; it includes two 
engineers, who are accustomed to look at the 
structural elements in industry. One of them, 
Mr. Schwedtman, has been the forceful and pro- 
gressive leader in the workmen’s compensation 
and accident prevention campaign which has been 
carried on the last few years within and by the 
National Manufacturers’ Association and which 
at ‘every point has emphasized the human ele- 
ment in industry. Mr. Lewisohn brings the more 
detached point of view of the large investor and 
director, rather than the immediate personal 
equations of a manager. “The appointment of 
Mr. Delano,” writes a civic leader in Chicago, 
“as the representative of capital, is fine and fair, 
and ought to be the type of appointment through- 
out.” If there is inadequacy in the list of em- 
ployers, it is because to a degree they duplicate 
one another’s points of excellence, with perhaps 
the natural result that other points are lacking. 
For example, the chief spokesmen of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association have been bit- 
terly hostile to organized labor. While union 
men today regard Mr. Delano as fair-minded, 
they recall that as a young man in the engineer- 
ing office of the Burlington railroad, he person- 
ally went out and took a striker’s place in that 
great and bitter struggle. There is no one in 
the employers’ group who has stood head and 
shoulders above his fellow employers in insist- 
ing on the preservation of the spirit of democ- 
racy in industry. 

With the employers’ ‘group of this capacity 
and calibre, it is all the more important that 
the trade union group should reflect not only 
the firmly established labor circles, but also the 
nascent movements which are abroad. 

Mr. Garretson represents one of the great rail- 
road brotherhoods which on all hands it would 
be agreed should have place on the commission— 
capable, craft-unionism at its best. There also 
would be acquiescence that the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, which is the national organiza- 
tion of the dominant union movement in Amer- 
ica, should similarly hold place—but not to the 
exclusion of any real representative of the 
6,000,000 women workers whose labor problems 
lie not merely in their relations with employers, 
but in their relations with men’s unions. The 
commission is to investigate the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest. How absurd, therefore, that 
there should be no one on it who has the least 
sympathy with, or understanding of, the new 
industrial unionism which is the dynamic ele- 
ment in the expression of that unrest. 


Mr. Lennon was long an executive official of 
the journeymen tailors’ union, but was defeated 
two years ago. The same thing is true of Mr. 
O’Connell and the machinists’ union. Neither 
was sent to the Rochester convention as a dele- 
gate of his own international. Each represents 
a minority following in his own trade. To name 
them as the sole representatives of organized 
labor outside the brotherhoods would be as if 
President-elect Wilson should draw his cabinet 
exclusively from the Taggart-Sullivan-Murphy 
machines, and not at all from the progressive 
elements in the party which nominated and elect- 
ed him. 


With employers and. employes thus represented, 
the make-up of the third group, if the commis- 
sion is to at all fulfill the great purpose for 
which it was conceived, is crucial. Here we do 
not find the leaven which has been at work in 
public discussion, in industrial research, in social 
movements, and the faculties of political science. 
It is a detail that no one of the forty-one signers 
of the original petition to President Taft was 
named as a member of the commission; it is 
significant that the list includes no one who 
would instantly be considered like-minded with 
them, or who has made the whole range of 
economic problems to come before the commis- 
sion the subject of fundamental study and ob- 
servation. Freund, Brandeis, Commons,—there 
is no name that rings out like these in the list. 
It is not the inclination of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee to disparage any of the men 
named. It is as a group that it believes the 
board of inquiry to be wholly inadequate. Ripe 
knowledge of constitutional law, long experience 
in the federal courts, were criteria which Presi- 
dent Taft as a lawyer quickly recognized in mak- 
ing appointments during his term to the federal 
supreme bench, quite apart from any other quali- 
ties. He has shown no such discrimination here. 


Secretary Nagel, representing the administra- 
tion, has said repeatedly that the work of this 
commission would either be exceedingly import- 
ant or else worse than wasted. If the Senate 
refuses to confirm the President’s appointments, 
it will help mightily toward staving off the sec- 
ond outcome. 
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“THE ART OF GIVING” 
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University of Pennsylvania 


“Yet, cease not to give 
Without any regard; 

Though the beygars be wicked 
Thou shalt have thy reward.” 


Such is the jingle coming down to us from 
“Merrie England” of long ago. A visitor at the 
session of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science held on November 19 at 
Philadelphia would have been struck by the rad- 
ically different philosophy which characterized 
each address. It seems odd, when one thinks 
of it, that in spite of the enormous giving to all 
sorts of agencies, this was perhaps the first pub- 
lic meeting to discuss the effects of public giving 
and its possible regulation. 

The afternoon session was held at City Hall 
with Robert Fulton Cutting of New York as 
presiding officer. The subject for this session 
was: Should any limitations be placed on the 
purpose, life and amount of private benefac- 
tions? and the chief address was given by W. 
H. Allen, director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York City. To quote Mr. 
Allen: 


“Last year large gifts of nearly $267,000,000 
were heralded broadcast in our newspapers. For 
twelve years the total of notable gifts has ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000 a year. To this total of 
special gifts by a handful of princely givers 
should be added not less than another $100,000,- 
000 yearly in small amounts, given as intended 
benefaction—apart from other scores of millions 
in taxes and in unearned increment remitted on 
private philanthropies. 

“This truly princely giving is bound to in- 
crease. Within the next ten or fifteen years 
from two to four billion dollars will be given 
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in large sums to organized private charitable, 
religious, social and educational agencies. 

“Any expenditure on so huge a scale needs to be 
justified. The sum of $267,000,000 means a year’s 
earnings of 270,000 families, which means 270,- 
000 families deflected from industries for one 
whole year or the permanent deflection from in- 
dustry of 12,600 families. The presumption is 
against, not for, such deflection. Whether this 
princely giving is a national resource or a na- 
tional drain, asset or liability, is of momentous 
concern to 100,000,000 people and their succes- 
sors. 

“Of no other comparable investment or re- 
source is there so little effort to discover the laws 
of effectiveness. The large amounts given every 
year exceed more than twice the trade of the 
United States with China, more than the annual 
imports from Canada, and almost equal our 
sales to France. They are more than the maxi- 
mum annual exports of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, whose operations kept the world agog 
for twenty-five years and efforts to control which 
set new standards for private business and public 
restriction of such business. 

“People will up to or down to, as trustees man- 
age up to or down to, public expectation of will 
makers and endowment managers. The quick- 
est way to influence will making and endowment 
managing is to influence general public senti- 
ment by giving the public facts and thus getting 
“into the air” high standards of expectation from 
those who spend their own or other people’s 
money for benevolent purposes. Heretofore the 
public has supinely accepted rules of etiquette 
which make it seem indelicate to question the 
result of private giving. Conceding the social 
motive of givers we have hesitated to believe 
that their results were anti-social. So it is pos- 
sible in Philadelphia, as in other cities, for a 
man to spend millions or hundreds of thousands 
in perpetuating obsolete forms of philanthropy 
without a voice being raised to warn other phil- 
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anthropists that their intended benefactions may 
prove to be mal-factions, actually obstructing 
social progress and creating social problems. 

“Until the public thinks about will making 
and endowment managing in an impersonal way 
the prospective will-maker or donor will never 
see himself as others see him. We do not like 
to offend men and women who are able to give 
largely. If we are in the appealing class, we 
come to believe that we can get more money 
by applauding large gifts indiscriminately than 
by looking a gift horse in the mouth. Thus, the 
very people who are best able to criticise ot 
suggest, because closest to needs not yet met, 
are prohibited by self interest or a sense of pro- 
priety from giving to the public the benefit of 
their inside knowledge. 

“A lawyer one day remembered on a street 
car that he was about to draw a will for a man 
wishing to leave $3,000,000 for public purposes. 
He asked the president of an organization to 
give him some advice whereupon a report of 
200 pages descriptive of a certain society’s work 
was sent him. Is there any other business on 
the face of the earth that would treat a pros- 
pective $3,000,000 bargain so casually? On the 
other hand is there any other business on the 
face of the earth but will making in which a 
man wishing to invest $3,000,000. would limit 
his inquiries to two or three acquaintances? Nor 
is there any other vocation but philanthropy 
where a man decides in the midst of a dinner 
conversation to back some. other person’s pet 
investment with $500,000 or $1,000,000. 

“Without defending the dead hand I want to 
recall two facts: (1) that what is really ob- 
jected to is not the deadness of the hand, but the 
deadening effect upon trustees, beneficiary and 
other donors; (2) that a deadening effect is 
just as deadening from a live hand as from a 
dead hand. There is no kind of deadening that 
deadens more fatally than the sympathetic live 
hand which from misinformation and lack of 
efficiency standards invites insincerity, evasion, 
waste, incompetence and incompleteness in the 
use of its gifts. Energy can be deadened by 
riches as well as by restrictions. 

“Because I agree with Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago (1) that no man can see further than 
twenty years ahead; (2) that posterity has a 
right to problems; and (3) that perpetual en- 
dowment often creates problems, I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


“1 The amount of endowment in hand should 
be annually reported, with a clear state- 
ment of the purposes and restrictions of 
each distinct part of the total endowment. 

“2 Use made of the total endowment and each 
part of it should be clearly reported each 
year in such detail as to show efficiency 
of use as well as purpose. 

“3 An annual outside independent audit should 
be made—and results published—of all en- 
dowment receipts and endowment expend- 
itures showing the nature of invest- 
ments, the amount of interest vielded, ex- 
tent and purposes for which income or 
capital is consumed, etc. 

“ 4 Tf it costs the income on $20,000 a year to 
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maintain a hospital bed, givers should 
not be told that they can “endow” that 
bed for $5,000. 

“ 5 When endowments exceed the amounts 
needed that fact should be advertised to 
prospective givers and to all others who 
may know of needs not met of the kind 
for which the endowment was intended. 

‘ 6 Endowments should be used for special pur- 
poses, experiments and extensions of work 
so as to encourage not inhibit current 
giving for current maintenance. 

‘7 ‘Endowment instruction’ should be given 
through annual reports, letters, confer- 
ences, speeches and frank discussion at all 
times of the principles and methods of 
efficient endowing. 

“ 8 Endowments should be refused when so re- 
stricted so as to weaken the appealing 
power, increase the burden or paralyze 
initiative. 

“9 How different additions to endowment 
would add to service should be reported. 

“10 Agencies should print forms of bequest in 
their annual reports which will suggest 
different forms for permanent funds, cur- 
rent expense funds and special purposes. 

“11 For all institutions of a class and for all 
institutions of all classes a list of all en- 
dowments should be published annually by 
whatever public or private agency most 
nearly approximates a local clearing house. 

“12 As a protection to society, to philanthropic 
and educational agencies and to donors, 
state boards of charities should be given 
power by statute to require and to pub- 
lish a detailed explanation of the status 
of all private endowment funds, other 
than for colleges, etc., receipts, disburse- 
ments, extent and purposes for which in- 
come or capital is consumed, etc., state 
boards of education should be given sim- 
ilar powers and duties with respect to 
strictly institutional educational endow- 
ments. 

“With respect to will making, I venture the 
following propositions: 

“ 1 If not subjected to systematic education in 
giving, the passing generation, so far as 
it bequeaths money to public causes, tends 
to bequeath it to causes dominant in its 
youth or early prime. 

2 When a man sits down to make his will it 
is too late to accomplish much with him 
because then he will act, as a rule, con- 
sistently with the indifference or the in- 
telligence with which he has been con- 
sidering public questions and his own re- 
sponsibility for the past ten or twenty-five 
years. 

3 No legacy should be restricted as to purpose 
beyond ten years. 

4 No temporary restrictions are to be imposed 
beyond ten or at most twenty-five years 
because society changes too rapidly and 
should not harbor incomes which welcome 
any form of distress as the only means 
of using legacies. 

5 If temporary restrictions are to be imposed, 
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money should be given to the least popu- 
lar or less popular rather than to the most 
popular aspect of a beneficiary’s work. A 
relief society needs its need for coal quite 
as much as the coal; to relieve it of the 
appealing power that grows out of this 
need may reduce its total contributions by 
many times the value of the coal. 

6 Unrestricted legacies should be given upon 
condition that an annual accounting be 
made for use of income and principal. 

7 Holding the principal intact and permitting 
the use of income only for a term of years 
will generally be more helpful to the ben- 
eficiary than an entirely unrestricted 
legacy. 

8 Societies that pray for bequests may accus- 
tom will-makers to demand statements of 
fact rather than personal preference when 
asking for advice. 

9 A list of alternatives should always be 
available for givers and advisors. 

“10 A consolidated statement of community 
needs not yet met should be advertised by 
perhaps such co-operation among benevo- 
lent agencies as when business men in a 
city unite to advertise their city’s attrac- 
tions. 

“11 Every city needs experts on will-making, 
not only to draft unbreakable wills but to 
submit unquestionable needs. 

“12 State laws should make it easier for trus- 
tees of funds no longer needed to trans- 
fer such funds to purposes which will 
promote the public wealth. 

“13 The state should provide for the automatic 
examination of all trust funds at the end 
of every eighteen years and two years’ 
notice of discontinuance for such funds 
as are no longer serving a public pur- 
pose. The funds should revert to the 
public unless applied to public betterment 
purposes approved by the state authority. 

“14 Wills might profitably ask the state or muni- 
cipality to reassign for periods of five or 
ten or twenty years what remains of re- 
stricted or unrestricted legacies after the 
expiration of five, ten or twenty years. 

“15 Some testator or donor should experiment 
with alternating endowments; that is, in- 
come to go to one agency for ten years, to 
be passed to a second for ten years, either 
to return to the first or to go to a third 
for the next ten years, etc. This, I be- 
lieve would do better than the suggestion 
of Mr. Rosenwald that all endowments be 
limited ahd be compulsorily consumed 
within twenty or thirty years. ; 

“16 Another experiment is needed, namely, giv- 
ing to institutions during the minority of 
personal heirs the income on funds held 
in trust for such heirs, thus reverting a 
frequent practice of giving to institutions 
after personal heirs have died. Hi 

“17 A premium should be put upon providing 
for needs not met rather than merely add- 
ing to the endowments of ‘established 
agencies’ or ‘going concerns.’ 

“48 The most efficient will-maker will not for- 
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get that he is a citizen before he is a 
philanthropist and will so give his money 
that he will effectively supplement rather 
than disregard the work which his com- 
munity, through government agencies, has 
pledged to do. 
“19 The maximum amount of endowments or 
legacies should not be limited except as 
- progressive inheritance or transfer taxes 
will automatically limit the amount which 
actually may be transferred or devised. 
While it is conceded that some great en- 
dowments would yield appropriations 
which if mismanaged would menace the 
country’s welfare it is also clear to me 
that the efficient use of a $100,000,000 en- 
dowment out in the daylight will always 
be safer for society than the inefficient 
use of $20,000,000 or $10,000,000 or even 
$1,000,000 in ways the public does not 
understand. The only restriction upon the 
use of endowments which society will 
ever learn to use progressively for its 
own advantage is the restriction as to pub- 
licity, i. e., annual accounting as is pro- 
vided in the proposed charter for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. So important is 
this step that I once suggested to Mr. 
Rockefeller to endow an organ to discuss 
objectively Mr. Rockefeller’s own giving. 
“20 The education of the public to higher stand- 
ards of efficiency in giving and in endow- 
ment managing requires the establishment 
of local and national clearing houses, such 
as Mrs. Harriman has proposed, where ap- 
peals will be scientifically studied from 
society's point of view, to which givers 
may come for help and study their own 
appeals and for facts to approve of their 
rejection and their giving. Unless such 
clearing houses are established there is 
grave menace in America’s princely giv- 
ing and in its small giving. The time has 
come to assert the truth that the efficient 
use of funds in industry will heip society 
more than the inefficient use of funds in 
philanthropy.” 


A long discussion followed, by E. D. Solen- 
berger of the Pennsylvania Children’s Aid So- 
ciety; W. B. Buck of the Sybert Estate; Rev. 
S.-H. Cox; of ‘the Congtegational. Church: Dr. 
W. H. Maltbie of John Hopkins; Mr. Cushman 
of the East Side Settlement, New York; Charles 
N. Williams of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce; Isaac Gimbel, the Philadelphia merchant, 
Samuel S. Fels, the manufacturer and others. 
Various speakers brought out different aspects 
of interest, but there was a striking lack of any 
sharp difference of opinion. Among the sug- 
gestions were these: that there should be de- 
veloped some way of influencing donations and 
bequests to philanthropic agencies to avoid the 
development of needless institutions, to prevent 
overlapping and to make sure that all the differ- 
ent needs are met; that attention be given the 
education of the giver of small amounts, as the 
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average organization is supported by a multi- 
tude of small givers rather than a few large 
benefactors; that there should be public super- 
vision of the administration of various endow- 
ments; that some more flexible system is needed 
to enable the changing of the older agencies to 
meet newer social conditions; that as those who 
are able to give are troubled and perplexed by 
the multitude of appeals coming from all di- 
rections, it would seem as if some common ser- 
vice of inquiry and advice might be effected 
which would minimize this burden. 

The speakers were evidently somewhat reluct- 
ant to say. whether these ends would require 
public or private action or both. One got the 
impression that it was felt to be a bit premature 
to suggest methods or agencies. The first thing 
is to drive home the realization of the necessity 
for action. 

The evening session was held in the Wither- 
spoon Building and was presided over by Rob- 
ert W. de Forest, vice-president of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

In his opening remarks Mr. de Forest said: 


“To discuss this question intelligently, there 
must be first eliminated from consideration any 
accidental circumstances which might confuse 
the issue, because of the personality of the giver 
or the purpose of the gift, and to discuss it prac- 
tically in its relation to American benefactions 
we must discuss it under certain postulates of 
American organic law. 

“Therefore, the question of tonight, stripped 
of all extrinsic elements, is this: ‘Assuming no 
objection to the person of the giver or the ob- 
ject of the gift, and assuming also reservation 
to the state or nation of the power to alter,” 
amend or annul the charter of any corporation 
which is to hold and apply the gift, should any 
limitation be placed on the purpose, life and 
amount of private benefactions?’ It seems to 
me that the question in this form answers itself 
with an emphatic negative.” 


Mr. de Forest pointed out that present public 
opinion would put no limit on the purpose, life 
and amount of private benefactions, so long as 
these are safeguarded by the general right to 
amend and repeal charters, which right is in- 
herent and vested in the supreme court. 


“There is no country in the world where pri- 
vate benefactions have been so generous as in 
ours. There is no time in the history of our 
country when there have been so many and on 
so magnificent a scale as now. Let us give full 
swing to the favoring current, holding as we do, 
by our reserved power over all corporations we 
create, the opportunity to direct that current, 
ang let us not seek to hem it in or dam it up 
by any obstruction which might divert the stream 
into other channels not beneficent, or perhaps 
dry up its springs at their source.” 


Edward T. Devine spoke at some length and 
elaborated the following propositions: 
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1, The giver and the doer are partners. It 
is not true that you can buy brains to do any- 
thing that you are willing to pay for, or, on the 
other hand, that if you have an idea, you can 
get money from some generous or gullible indi- 
vidual to carry it out, regardless of its merits. 
Financial support and executive efficiency are 
both indispensable. 

2. Benefactions are needed; they are in line 
with sound public policy and should be en- 
couraged. 

3. The value of a benefaction does not de- 
pend entirely on its amount or on the ability 
with which it is administered. Its value de- 
pends also on whether the purpose to which it 
is to be devoted is really an important purpose. 
In other words, the benefactor is responsible 
for making a wise decision among the various 
things to which he might give. Public. policy 


—to be enforced not by legislation but by edu- 


cated public opinion—demands ability to -seize 
upon the really. important things and to sup- 
port them. 

4. A gift of money for a specific purpose does 
not. confer upon the donor the right to decide 
questions in other fields than those in which he 
is making his contribution. For example, to 
furnish money to pension teachers does not in- 
volve the right and should not involve the power ~ 
of deciding educational policies. 

5. Endowment should not be perpetual, but 
should be limited roughly to the generation of 
the benefactor, or at least to such a period as 
can reasonably be forecast. 

6. Exemption from taxation and other con- 
siderations justify public participation in the ad- 
ministration of great benefactions. 

7. Income from taxation may be relied upon 
as a corrective of any abuses of private benetfac- 
tions. That is, if benefactions are apt to be 
given by men of advanced years and conserva- 
tive instincts and to be administered in such a 
way as to support traditional rather than pro- 
gressive ideas, money which is raised by taxa- 
tion and secured by annual appropriations may 
be expected to be devoted more largely to the 
particular things in which the people of the 
present and coming generation are especially 
interested. It may be a question whether this is 
or is not a sufficient corrective, and whether it 
really operates as [I have just indicated or in 
the contrary direction to strengthen any tenden- 
cies in private benefactions. 

8. Attention should be given to the relative 
advantages of federal as compared to state in- 
corporation for foundations or institutions af- 
fecting national interests. 


Edwin S. Stuart, ex-governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, discussed briefly the Stephen Girard Estate 
as a public benefaction administered by the city 
of Philadelphia until 1869, when an act of as- 
sembly was passed, placing the fund in the hands 
of fifteen trustees to be appointed by the Com- 
mon Pleas Courts of Philadelphia County, the 
mayor and the president of Common Councils to 
be ex-officio members. He commented at some 
length upon the efficiency of the management of 
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this estate because of the careful management 
and the pace set by the men who organized the 
first board of city trusts. 

As to the matter of limitations, he suggested 


“that we cannot look a gift horse in the mouth 
but more care and thought should be given by 
those who are going to leave a large amount to 
benefactions. If there is some limitation in the 
endowment by which this money can not be used 
in ten years or forty years, there ought to be 
some way in which it could be used for some 
other purpose that would be of as much value 
as if the donor were himself alive and might 
direct its use.” 


Robert Fulton Cutting, in speaking of the 
topic as an outgrowth of the great benefactions 
of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, Mrs. Sage, 
Mr. Morgan and others, said: 


“Tt seems to me that while there have been 
certain idiosyncrasies of giving that have greatly 
detracted from the potency of gifts, it is far 
better to go on allowing these idosyncrasies than 
to disturb the confidence of the givers. 

“No immediate time limitation should be plac- 
ed on endowments—for one reason that has been 
overlooked. There are thousands of givers who 
feel that by creating some family institution 
they are projecting their own spirit of benevol- 
ence over their descendants. This leads us cer- 
tainly to believe that no limitation should be 
placed upon benefactions of this kind. It seems 
to me that one of the reasons why we cannot 
afford just now to take any regulative action 
is because we owe it to the general public to 
set before it the grand and noble ideal of philan- 
thropy. What we want to do is to make a larger 
appeal to imagination, to throw upon the screen 
a larger and more impressive panorama of ac- 
tive work that will so appeal to the imagination 
of the givers that they will put into the hands 
of organizations competent to administer them, 
such bequests as they wish to make. 

“In Switzerland, local organizations, while 
autonomous, are federated into cantonal and na- 
tional bodies. The Society for Promoting Pub- 
lic Welfare in Basel conducts or subsidizes and 
influences more than fifty expedients covering 
the whole ground of the promotion of thrift. 
This appeals to the patriotic as well as to the 
charitable sentiment. Such organizations serve 
to educate testators. But there is still 2 grander 
ideal. It is the dream of Democracy to make 
the government the greatest agency of social 
betterment, and as such to become the treasury 
for beneficence.” 


Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, who on his 
fiftieth birthday made gifts to the amount of 
$687,500 took the positive ground that every 
age had its own needs which private benefac- 
~tions should serve. He said: 


“T am opposed to the permanent or what 
might be styled the never-ending endowment. 
Permanent endowment tends to lessen the amount 
available for immediate needs; and our imme- 
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diate needs are too plain and too urgent to al- 
low us to do the work of future generations.” 


He favored  self-distributing endowments 
which disburse not only the interest but also a 
portion of the principal annually; an endow- 
ment so ordered that it would consume the prin- 
cipal during fifteen to twenty years, and would 
yield during that period double the amount an- 
nually which it would yield if the principal were 
left intact and the interest therefrom only used. 


_ “Tt is fair to assume that on account of the 
increased income more effective work would be 
done thereby, attracting other endowments as 
well as entitling the beneficiary to greater gen- 
eral support. If a continuation of the work ap- 


pears to be advisable, it is fair to assume that 


a satisfactory record would be the key to treas- 
ure boxes of additional funds. Necessary and 
deserving philanthropic enterprises will continue 
to be supported in accordance with the need of 
their day.” 


J. 'D. Green, representing the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the last speaker on the program, 
expressed the opinion that it is to the public - 
interest that the greatest possible variety in phil- 
anthropic giving should be encouraged. Only 
by such variety and the experience resulting 
therefrom will the wisest methods of giving to 
the worthiest objects be discovered. Experience 
has shown and will show, however, that certain 
limitations are desirable, however inexpedient it 
may be to enforce them by public authority. One 
lesson of such experience is likely to be that it 
is usually unwise to set up between the giver 
and the recipient institution a relation of con- 
tinuing financial dependence. Nor should there 
be responsibility and authority for direct man- 
agement. The recipient of a gift should not be 
asked or expected to relinquish the discretive 
function in matters of policy which naturally 
appertains to that of trusteeship. Every perma- 
nent endowment should carry with it some pro- 
vision offering to future generations protection 
from the baneful influences of the dead hand. 
There should be some way of insuring so far 
as it is humanly possible, that management of 
the trust shall always be responsible to the 
best wisdom of its time. 

‘Summarizing the discussion of the evening ses- 
sion, three general ideas may be noted: that 
each generation has its own imperative needs 
and that giving should not be of such character 
as to jeopardize these immediate needs; that 
these needs may be best supplied by the culti- 
vation of generous giving, and care should be 
exercised in any method of public direction so 
as not to dry up its sources; that as time passes 
the state should exercise its discretionary power 
of altering charters as future needs may re-,. 
quire so that the real purpose of the giver may , 
be conserved. 


THE NIGHTS BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


CORDELIA WILLIAMS 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


“‘!’ve been in a world you never have seen.’’ 
Dolly dear, dolly dear, how came you there? 
“‘T was born in a tenement, up a back-stair.’’ 


D*« dear, dolly dear, where have you been? 


Dolly, my dolly dear, what did you see P 

“I saw little children make dollies like me.”’ 

How oid were these motherkins, when did they play? 
<‘They don’t play in that world, they work every day.”’ 


Dolly, but dolly, how long does it take? 

“‘They nodded, we nodded, that night half awake.” 
Why didn’t they feed you and take you to bed? 
“The children who made me were often unfed.’’ 


Dolly, oh dolly dear, what were they named ? 

“There was Nettie with measles, and Rosalie lamed.”’ 
These sick little children, what could they sew? 
“They stitched on my dresses, an arm, then a toe.”’ 


Dolly mine, dolly mine, who brought you here? 

“*] was squeezed in a box and fainted from fear.”’ 
’ Perhaps it was Santa in one of his sleighs— 

“OTwas a bit of a boy who dodged past the drays.”’ 


x * x 


“‘Santa Claus, Santa Claus’’—save us, he snores! 
“‘The children are weary at doing your chores ! 
Hasten like Blitzen with all your reindeer, 

To stamp out this traffic in holiday cheer.’’ 


Lovers of Christmas, pledge you with me 

A pledge to the new year on bended knee, 

That dollies of sawdust shan’t witness again 

To these stones in the hearts of the children of men. 


HOME WORK 
During the past year the New York State Factory Investigating Commission‘ i an 
certain lines of factories to be performed by tenement womnes and chiar iaaael has been studying the’piece work sent out from 


Some of this work has to be carried on under special tenement house licenses; some does not. 


enforce factory, sanitary, or child labor laws in such home work i i 
eee ate shops and there is an aggressive 


The state investigation has revealed these’facts as to 204 homes: 
25 per cent of the workers were under tenjyears old. 
45 per cent were under fourteen years, 
60 per cent were under sixteen years. 
75 per cent of the families earned less than ten cents an hour all working together. 


It is almost imrossible to 
movement to abolish home 


Courtesy of National Child Labor Committee. 


Courtesy of National Child Labor Committee. 


The upper picture shows a tenement family sewing the stuffed legs on “Campbell kids.” 
The photograph was taken last year and was printed in the New York newspapers. The 
manufacturer who gave them the work was angry about the matter and took it away from 
them, This year the same family was found working on underwear. 


Carmella (aged nine), Rosie (aged eleven), both of whom testified before the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission, together with little Conchetta (aged three). earn three 
cents a dozen by running ribbons in corset covers. Their mother earns twice that amount 
tacking in the ribbons and sewing on thirty-six buttons. Their father is blind. 

This little Carmella told Miss Watson of the commission: ‘‘I have no time for play. When 
I go home from school I help my mother. Half hour I make my lessons. Every morning I get 
up at six o’clock. I go to bed at eleven o’elcck.” 
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HUMANLY SPEAKING 

By SaMvuEL McCuHorp CROTHERS. 

Company. 216 pp. Price $1.25; 

Survey $1.35. 

A new book of essays by Mr. Crothers is one 
of the delightful happenings which do not come 
as often as we could wish. It is nearly two years 
since he gave us Among Friends. Humanly 
Speaking is in the true line of succession and 
will be warmly welcomed by the many who first 
found in The Gentle Reader the most charming 
mingling of. acute observation, human kindli- 
ness and wise philosophy, all overlaid and irrad- 
iated by the finest and quaintest humor which 
has been given to booklovers in the present cen- 
tury or, indeed, since the passing of the gentle 
Elia. A cultured Englishwoman when introduced 
to The Gentle Reader and The Pardoner’s Wal- 
let, said: “Mr. Crothers must be one of Charles 
Lamb’s dream children.” 

In the first essay, which gives its name to the 
' book, Mr. Crothers introduces us to a new, or 
forgotten, virtue and asks us to practice it. He 
calls it, after Sir Horace Walpole, “Serendi- 
pity,’ and it means a certain accidental sagacity, 
by which when we are seeking for one thing, 
or merely going on our way, we happen upon 
or discover something else for which we were 
not looking. He himself practices the virtue 
and gives us examples of it. “That the old 
order is passing is obvious enough. That a new 
order is arising and that it is, on the whole, bene- 
ficent is not merely a pious hope. It is more 
than this; it is a matter of observation to any- 
one with a moderate degree of serendipity.” 

The quotation above might be taken as the key- 
note of Mr. Crothers’ social philosophy. We 
find it in the essays on The Spoiled Children of 
Civilization, on The American Temperament and 
To a Citizen of the Old School. Here is a pas- 
sage in that vein. “This is what the ‘social un- 
rest’ means in America. It is not the unrest of 
the weak and the unsuccessful. It is the unrest 
of the strong and ambitious. You cannot still 
it by talking about prosperity—of course, we 
are prosperous, after a fashion, but it is a fash- 
ion that no longer pleases us. We want some- 
thing better and we propose to get it.” 

Again he says, “I agree with you that if we 
are to have any constructive work in American 
society, the first thing to do is to get rid of the 
man with a muck-rake and put in his place the 
man with a vision.” 

In the essay, The Unaccustomed Ears of 
Europe, he gives us insight into modern English 
conditions. “This is not the England of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, with its cheerful content- 
ment with the actual and its deference for all 
sorts of dignitaries. It is not in its present 
temper a model of propriety. Dut in my judg- 
ment it is all the more interesting and full of 
hope. To say that England is in the midst of a 
revolution is not to say that some dreadful dis- 
aster is impending. It only means that this is a 
time when events move rapidly and when pre- 
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cedents count for little. But it is a time when 
common sense and courage and energy count 
for a great deal and there is no evidence that 
these qualities are lacking.” 

Two of the essays, that on The Obviousness 
of Dickens and the one on Realism as an Invest- 
ment, are devoted to purely literary criticism of 
two different kinds of realism in fiction. The 
latter is a quaint comparison of reality in fiction 
with reality in business. “Your novel is a care- 
fully prepared structure and must have cost a 
great deal, but it is built on ground which is not 
worth enough to justify the investment. It has 
not what we call ‘site value.’ ” 

These essays, like those in the volumes that 
come before, have the pleasant quality of wear- 
resistance. After you have read the book 
through a time or two and have got to know the 
essays well, you can pick it up in odd moments, 
open it on any page, and still read with interest 
as great as on its first perusal. You can prac- 
tice “serendipity” on every page. At the tenth 
or twentieth reading you will notice something 
new, or see it in a new light. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


THE FAMILY IN ITS SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


By James Q. DEaLEy. Houghton Miflin Company. 136 
pp. Price $.75; by mail of THE Survey $.81. 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


By FRANK GRANGER. Methuen & Co., T.ondon, EF. P. 
Dutton & Co., agents. 241 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.44. 


SOCIOLOGY IN ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


By: CHARLES A, ELLwoop. D. Appleton & Co. 
Price $3.00; by mail of THr Survey $3.13. 


Foresight and hindsight are helpful not only 
to the prophet and the historian but to any pro- 
fession. The social worker peculiarly needs 
another kind of vision which might be called 
“round-sight”—the power of seeing around daily 
work so that it appears in its perspective and 
larger relations to the world. Even if social 
work is not to be classed as a dangerous trade, 
as Dr. Cabot proposes more or less seriously, 
there is no doubt that both the health and the 
personality of the social worker are often in 
danger of being swamped in the mass of human 
details which are interesting, appealing, com- 
pelling, and which are likely to bind the work- 
er within a perilously small circle of thought. 

Books like those of Professor Ellwood and 
Professor Dealey are excellent antidotes to this 
tendency. Professor Dealey’s study of the fam- 
ily in its sociological aspects should enable 
friendly visitors and other social workers to 
see, in full historical perspective, the family 
problems with which they are constantly deal- 
ing. The primitive family, the matronymic 
stage, the patriarchal stage, and the various 
phases of the modern family are taken up in 
an orderly and succinct way. One may get 
much out of this little book of 134 pages. Pro- 
fessor Dealey’s discussion of present-day family 
problems, as influenced by American democracy 
and by conditions in great cities, is clearly put, 
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sane, and permeated by a healthy ethical sense. 
What he says about divorce will bear esnecially 
careful reading by social workers, and most of 
them are likely to agree with his conclusions, 
which are considerably influenced by our new, 
and as yet little diffused, knowledge of the shock- 
ing influence of venereal disease upon the mar- 
Tiage State: 

“A marriage, in other words, is sanctified 
only when the parties to the contract are them- 
selves fit bodily and spiritually for a holy cere- 
mony and remain so throughout life. Nor should 
churches place themselves in opposition to di- 
vorce so long as they unite in what should be 
a holy marriage the pure and innocent with the 
impure and defiled. When churches refuse to 
marry those unfit for conjugal and parental re- 
lations, then they may with a good conscience 
insist On a permanent marriage tie. The state 
also will, as public opinion develops, assume the 
Same attitude, and make sound physical and 
moral health a pre-requisite for a legal mar- 
Tiage.”’ 

er Tak 

The utterances of a professorial English- 
man, who is horrified by ideas to which he was 
not brought up, will not have a vital message 
for either sociologist or social worker in Amer- 
ica. Professor Granger’s Historical Sociology 
is not without its points of interest, but few 
readers of THE Survey are likely to give time 
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Professor Ellwood’s book is probably the best 
elementary treatise on sociology for the social 
worker. It is more definitely in line with his 
professional needs than is Professor Giddings’ 
“Elements,” is less sketchy than Ross’ works, 
though not so readable, and is much more up- 
to-date than the widely-distributed text book 
of. Small and Vincent. There is meat in the 
volume, although the 400 odd pages could have 
been cut 20 per cent by judicious eliminations. 
Those who have been trained in the old psychol- 
ogy, with its sharply cut categories of sensa- 
tion, perception, reasoning, etc., will find Pro- 
fessor Ellwood to present a new world in the 
modern psychology of James and Thorndike, 
which enables us to understand human minds 
as products of biological evolution. Of particu- 
lar value will be the chapter on instinct and its 
rdle in social life. Most social workers are prone 
to think of people as under the control of rea- 
son, and to fail to interpret actions—even of 
their professional “cases’—in terms of feelings 
and of native impulses which run down to roots 
deep in the past history of the race. 

Those who take up Professor Ellwood to find 
definite prescriptions for social reform deserve 
to be disappointed. The sociologist draws archi- 
tect’s plans—it is the social workers who are 
builders. Sociologists, materialists, idealists, and 
eugenists will all be irritated at Professor J-Il- 
wood because he puts their favorite “ism” into 
a niche in the wall, refusing to let it stand in 
the center of the edifice. If this is a defect, it 
is also a great merit in books of this kind— 
they fail to lead us to definite conclusions, but 
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_ they stimulate us to draw our own. The thought- 


ful social worker who is daily wrestling with 
human beings ought to find in psychological 
sociology, as Ellwood presents it, a theory of 
human nature which will lend interest and in- 
tellectual dignity to his practical service. 
MicHaet M., Davis, Jr. 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 


By Mary VAN KLEFCK, secretary Committce on 
Women’s Work, Russell Sage foundation. Survey 
Associates, Inc. 300 pp. By mail of Tur Survey, 


$1.50 postpaid. 


In this volume Miss Van Kleeck records the 
results of an intensive study of the employment 
of women in the bookbinding trade beginning in 
1908. It is a careful and interesting statement 
of current conditions based upon visits to estab- 
lishments and to the homes of workers. It sheds 
much light upon the chaotic conditions in the 
trade, the absence of standards of wages, hours 
and sanitary conditions. It reveals the defense- 
less position of the workers, so far as New York 
state is concerned, in the absence of a work- 
men’s compensation law, a statutory closing hour 
at night, and a minimum wage law. There are 
enlightening. instances of the results, in human 
suffering, of this absence of needed legislative 
safeguards. : 

Miss Van Kleeck gives an account of the 
bindery women’s union in New York, the larg- 
est local union of women in this trade in the 
country, and shows the intelligent, persistent 
effort made by the unions, local and national, 
to afford to their members through trade or- 
ganization that protection which the state of 
New York cruelly fails to give them. 

The chapter on Teaching Girls the Trade is 
profitable reading particularly for persons ac- 
tively interested in vocational guidance. 

The foundation of the work is somewhat 
slight. The establishments visited and the girls 
interviewed were too few for much generaliza- 
tion to rest upon them. Statements as to wages 
appear not to’ rest on pay rolls, and the author 
is accordingly wisely cautious in her statements. 

The bookbinding trade in New York is of 
national and international significance. This is 
not by reason of its invested capital or the num- 
ber of its employes, but because in it arose the 
Williams case, in the course whereof the New 
York Court of Appeals promulgated a decision 
that placed the greatest manufacturing state in 
the Union outside the group of civilized peo- 
ples, when measured by our care of the health 
of women employed in manufacture. In the 
Williams case it was held that a statute estab- 
lishing a closing hour at night for the work of 
adult women is unconstitutional. 

This occurred in 1907, and in 1906 fourteen 
enlightened nations of Europe had already 
agreed through their ambassadors sent for the 
purpose to Berne, Switzerland, to establish by 
law a period of rest at night for women in man- 
ufacture of not less than eleven hours, within 
which should fall the time from 10 p m. to 5 
a. m. The nations acted in accordance with 
this agreement, and by 1910 this was the law 
throughout Europe. In New York state no pro- 
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gress in this direction can be made until the de- 
cision in the Williams case is reversed and, for 
this purpose, a closing hour must be established 
by the legislature and a case arising under it 
brought before the Court of Appeals. 

So paralyzing has been the nation-wide in- 
fluence of the Williams decision treated as a 
precedent that, since it was promulgated, no 
state has adopted a closing hour, although many 
states have meanwhile established a statutory 
limit of eight, nine or ten working hours in 
twenty-four. These laws are, for lack of a 
closing hour, virtually impossible of enforce- 
ment by prosecution. 

This significance of the bookbinding trade in 
New York city, as the occasion of our national 
position at the rear of the procession of the na- 
tions, is not made clear, although the Williams 
decision is dealt with in Chapter VII and the 
international agreement of the European nations 
is briefly mentioned in passing. The book itself 
loses in weight in consequence. It needlessly 
appears to be merely a local study of a somewhat 
localized industry. 

These reservations being made, it remains an 
initial contribution in a field in which such.study 
is urgently needed, and will afford good am- 
munition for the advocates of protective legisla- 
tion. FLORENCE KELLEY. 
THE KALLIKAK FAMILY: A STUDY IN THE HEREDITY OF 

FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


By Henry Hersert Gopparp, Ph.D, The Macmillan 
Company. 121 pp. $1.50; by mail of THm Survpy 
$1.60 


The author of this scientific study in the 
heredity of feeble-mindedness is the director of 
the research laboratory of the Training School 
at Vineland (N. J.) for Feeble-minded Girls 
and Boys. The Kallikak Family is a genuine 
story of real people, the names alone being fic- 
titious. The results presented in the book came 
after two years of constant work, investigating 
the conditions of this family. 

The Kallikak family presents a natural experi- 
ment in heredity. A young man of good family 
living in the days of the American Revolution 
became, through two different women, the an- 
cestor of two lines of descendants. The one 
woman, to whom he was not married, was feeble- 
minded; the other woman, who was his wife, 
was normal. The line of descendants by his 
lawful wife was “characterized by thoroughly 
good, respectable, normal citizenship, with almost 
no exceptions”; the other line was “equally char- 
acterized by mental defect in every generation.” 
This defect was transmitted through the father 
in the first generation. In later generations more 
defect was brought in from other families 
through marriage. In the last generation it was 
transmitted through the mother, so that we have 
here all combinations of transmission, which 
again proves the truly hereditary character of 
the defect. The investigation shows on the good 
side of the family “prominent people in all walks 
of life and nearly all of the 496 descendants 
owners of land or proprietors. On the bad side 
we find paupers, criminals, prostitutes, drunk- 
ards, and examples of all forms of social pest 
with which modern society is burdened.” 

The investigation shows every earmark of the 
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thorough scientist. The conservatism of the 
author’s deductions is commendable. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Goddard believes that the Mendelian 
Law applies in cases of feeble-mindedness, but 
admits that “we do not know that feeble-minded- 
ness is a ‘unit character,’” and promises to take 
up this matter in a larger and later work now 
in preparation. In the same careful manner, 
speaking of the practice of sterilizing the unfit, 
he says: “Probably the most serious difficulty to 
be overcome before the practice of sterilization 
in any form could come into general use would 
be the determining of what persons were proper 
subjects to be operated upon. This difficulty 
arises from the fact that we are still ignorant 
of the exact laws of inheritance. Just how men- 
tal characteristics are transmitted from parent 
to child is not yet definitely known.” This should 
not be taken to mean that the conclusions of 
the author are negative. They are conservative, 
but they are positive, and, above all, of tremen- 
dous social significance. His study points to not 
only the hereditary nature of feeble-mindedness, 
which is “transmitted as surely as any other 
character,” but to the probability of a surpris- 
ingly large percentage of feeble-mindedness ex- 
isting unnoticed in every community, especially 
of the Moron type, the highest grade of the 
feeble-minded. (For obvious reasons this type 
is the greatest source of danger to society.) The 
most important result of the study to the social 
worker is the light that it throws on the close 
causal relation between feeble-mindedness and 
much of our present poverty, criminality, pros- 
In the words of the 
author, “feeble-mindedness is largely responsible 
for these social sores.” 

“In considering the question of care,” it is the 
opinion of the author that “segregation through 
colonization seems in the present state of our 
knowledge to be the ideal and perfectly satisfac- 
tory method. Sterilization may be accepted as a 
makeshift, as a help to solve this problem, be- 
cause the conditions have become so intolerable. 
But this must at present be regarded only as a 
makeshift and temporary, for before it can be 
extensively practiced, a great deal must be 
learned about the effects of the operation and 
about the laws of human inheritance.” 

FranxK D. Watson. 


RACE IMPROVEMENT OR EUGENICS 


By_ LA REINn HeLten Baker. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
137 pp. $1.00; by mail of THm Survry $1.06. 


The author of this little book does not leave 
her reader in any doubt as to the relative value 
she attaches to heredity and eugenics as opposed 
to environment and euthenics. “I am a eugenist 
because I believe that the nature we have re- 
ceived from heredity sources transcends in ef- 
fectiveness all the nuture which follows birth. 

We have made a god of environment.” 


One could wish that in the short sketchy chap- 
ters that comprise the book, bearing such com- 
prehensive titles as Heredity and Environment, 
The Child and Its Heritage, Marriage, etc., 
enough data were adduced to show that her be- 
lief has a basis in science. The greatest fault 
of the book lies in its dogmatism. The reviewer 
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appreciates the fact that a short study cannot go 
into the details of so large a subject, but why a 
“little book on a great subject”? The book in 
question not only suffers from lack of compre- 
hensiveness, but seems half baked. We find it 
difficult to understand the point of view of one 
who writes: 

“We accept the doctrine on which eugenics is 
based because all the facts confirm it, but we 
continue to spend our time and money on meth- 
ods of reform which have lost their root -and 
now only cumber the ground”; and a few pages 
later states, “it is impossible for any view of 
eugenics in relation to education to ignore the 
terrible danger of child labor.’ The abolition 
of child labor is part of social reform through 
legislation looking to “a changed environment” 
so much belittled by the author. One suspects 
that much of the muddling of the author’s rea- 
soning results from looseness in defining her- 
edity and from a lack of a full realization of the 
social significance of the newer biology. This 
seems to be borne out in the fact that the author 
mentions Lamarck and Weismann in one breath 
as having “piled instance upon instance to illus- 
trate the fact that ‘the sins of the father are 
visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations.” If Weismann’s name 
stands for anything in the history of biologic 
theory, it is as contrasted with Lamarck, in hold- 
ing that “acquired characteristics” are not in- 
herited. We regret further occasional evidences 
of “spread-eagleism,” especially in view of the 
great indebtedness of America to Europe in the 
realm of biology. Thus, “American eugenists 
will never rest until our race becomes the fittest 
on earth. Other nations shall teach us if they 
can, we will better their instruction.” 

FRANK D. Watson. 


STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INTEMPERANCE 


By G. E. PartTriper, Ph.D. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. 275 pages. Price $1.00; by mail of TH Sur- 
VEY $1.58. 


The theme of the book is expressed in the 
preface when the author says that the main ef- 
fort for a universal temperance movement must 
be educational and constructive, rather than legal 
and negative. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part first 
deals with “the intoxication impulse,” and gives 
in an interesting and sequential way the history 
of intemperance. The modern view of the physi- 
ological and morbid action of alcohol is con- 
cisely given, but necessarily in an abbreviated 
form. A strong plea is made for the systematic 
use of the “scientific attitude” for the study of 
intemperance and intoxication. The two con- 
cluding chapters of part first are devoted to the 
psychological theories of the impulse. 

Attention is called particularly to the author’s 
negation of the belief that there can be any 
specific to destroy the craving for alcohol. The 
writer is in accord with many co-workers when 
he says that the eraving for alcohol is an organ- 
ized habit with physical elements. He believes 
that the habit is social in expression, is continued 
only under the influence of social suggestion, 
and he questions whether the so-called craving 
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for alcohol as a physical need really exists. The 
author’s acquiescense with the present view of 
the transmission of the craving from parent to 
offspring is psychologically interesting although 
not conclusive. 

Particular mention should be made of the fact 
that the author does not underestimate the ner- 
vous or psychical weakness on which the habit 
is engrafted. 

The second part of the book, comprising forty- 
seven pages, is given over to the consideration 
of “the practical problem.” In this limited space 
the author discusses the saloon and the club, 
and the methods of approaching a solution to 
the problem of drunkenness. The two conciud- 
ing chapters on educational measures and the 
care of the inebriate contain considerable food 
for thought. The author recognizes the futility 
of punitive measures, which is clearly shown in 
the concluding paragraph: “What for example 
could be more completely wrong than to try to 
cure the drunkard by punishment and isolation, 
whose greatest need is a normal social life? It 
is not to be wondered at that our officials who 
administer justice almost invariably believe the 
drunkard incurable.” 

The book is a popular scientific treatise on 
an important but imperfectly understood subject. 
The criticisms that may be made are that in- 
sufficient attention is given to the alleged bio- 
logic causes for intemperance, and that the 
author is somewhat dogmatic. The careful 
reader, however, soon detects that these appar- 
ent defects are not really faults, as the book re- 
flects the author’s opinions and follows quite 
closely the modern conception of drunkenness. 
The writer is cognizant of the need for more 
concerted investigation of the problems of in- 
temperance and emphasizes the urgency for 
more specialized study from the different view 
points of the subject. 

Irwin H. Nerr, M. D. 


AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT: A SURVEY OF NEWER 
TENDENCIES 
By CHarLES A. Brarp, Associate Professor of Politics, 
Columbia University. The Century Company. 420 pp. 
Price $2.00; by mail of Tum Survny $2.15. 


This volume, as the subtitle indicates, is not 
a systematic treatise on municipal government, 
but a survey of recent leading tendencies. The 
writer lays especial stress on the social and 
economic functions of city government, rather 
than on political and administrative matters, to 
which less than one-third of the space is de- 
voted. The book is a companion to American 
Government and Politics by the same author. 
The first chapter, The People of the City, con- 
tains a summary of the survey of the Polish 
working people at Buffalo, which is selected as 
a limited American substitute for the exhaustive 
survey of the wages of the proletariat in Lon- 
don by Charles Booth. Other developments of 
social significance arising from the remarkable 
urban growth of this country which are treated 
in the first chapter are the decrease in home 
ownership, the employment of women, conges- 
tion, and the growth of crime, particularly ju- 
venile crime. 
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Among the subjects to which entire chapters 
are devoted and in which social workers are 
especially interested, are: Guarding the Health 
of the People, Tenement House Reform, Edu- 
cation and Industrial Training, Municipal Rec- 
reation and City Planning. The book is not 
addressed to professed experts in city affairs, 
but presents its material in an attractive and 
interesting way for students and citizens who 
wish a general survey. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED IN DECEMBER 


MopEern CHURCH BrorHERHOopDS,. By William B. Pat- 
terson. Fleming II. Revell Co. 256 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.10. : 

Tur PRACTICAL CARE OF THE BABY AND YOUNG CHILD. 


By Theron Wendell Kilmer, M.D. F. A. Davis Co, 156 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THe Survey $1.09. 
STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INTEMPERANCE. By G. 
E. Partridge, Ph.D. Sturgis and Walton Co. 275 pp. 
Price $1.00; by mail of Tur Survey $1.08. 
THe Necro at WorkK IN New York City. By George 
Edmund Haynes, Ph.D. Columbia University, Long- 


mans, Green & Co., Agts. 
mail of THE SuRVEY $1.32. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCH, 
Db. Appleton and Co. 
of TH Survey $1.62. 

Tun OPEN SecreT. By James Thompson Bixby. Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 242 pp. Trice $1.25; by 
mail of THE SUkvEY $1.35. 

THE GOSPEL OF LaBor. By Charles Stelzle. Fleming 
II. Revell Co. 96. pp. Price $.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $ .55. 

HuMANLY Sprakinc. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Tloughton Mifflin Co. 216 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of THE SurvEY $1.35. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS. By 
Charles Stelzle. Fleming H. Revell. 240 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of Tite Survey $1.10. 

American Ciry GOVERNMENT. By Charles A, Beard. 
The Century Co. 420 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of 
Tue Survey $2.15. 

PENAL PHILOSOPHY. 
& Co. 581 pp. 
$5.21. 

CHRISTIANIZING THN SOCIAL OrpDER. By Walter Rauschen- 
busch. The Macmillan Co. 493 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of Tup Survey $1.63. 

THp EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY. By 


158 pp> Price $1.25; by 


By Samuel George Smith. 
856 pp. Vrice $1.50; by mail 


By Gabriel Tarde. Little, Brown 
Price $5.00; by mail of THm SuRVBY 


Warren H. Wilson. The Pilgrim Press, 221 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THr Sukvey $1.35. 

A Laporatory Hanp-BookK or Dietetics. By Mary 
Swartz Rose, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. 127 pp. 
Price $1.10; by mail of Timm Survey $1.18. 

CatcH-My-Pat. By Rev. R. J. Patterson, LL.B.- Geo. 


H. Doran Co. 
Survey $1.07. 

THE JOURNAL OF A CoUNTRY WOMAN. By Emma Winner 
Rogers. Katon and Mains 116 pp. «Price $1.25; 
by mail of Tre Survey $1.34. 

THE Srory OF A Goop Woman. By David Starr Jordan. 
American Unitarian Association. 57 pp. Price $ .75; 
by mail of THE Survey $ .81. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Frank Hatch Streightoff, M.A. Columbia UWni- 
versity. Longmans, Green & Co., Agts. 171 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THmr Survey $1.57. 

THp New InpustriaL Day. By William C. Redfield. 


192 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 


The Century Co. 218 pp. Vrice $1.25; by mail’ of 
Tue Survey $1.33. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHILD PROTECTION. By Sigmund 
Engel. The Macmillan Co. 276 pp. Price $3.30; 


by mail of TH Survey $3.63. 

THr WoMAN MoveMENT. By Bllen Key. G.'P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 224 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tum 
Survey $1.61. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING Art. By Arthur 
Wesley Dow. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
73 pp. VPvice $1.50; by mail of Tile Survey $1.57. 

MopERN PHILANTHROPY. By William II. Allen. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 4387 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tus 
Survey $1.64. 

THAT Boy or Yours. 
Co. 256 pp. 
$1.10. 


By J. 8S. Kirtley. Geo. H. Doran 
Price $1.00; by mail of TH Survey 
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Tun RELATIONS OF EDUCATION TO CITIZENSHIP. By 
Simeon BE. Baldwin. Yale University Dress. 177 pp. 
Price $1.15; by mail of THE Survey $1.23. 

Tuy» Rute or Faith. By Rev. W. B. Patterson, D.D. 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 439 pp. Vrice $1.50; by mail of 
THe Survey $1.67. 


THE WOMAN OF TACT. 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 
THE Survey $1.62. 

THE HIsroric Jesus. 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 
Tuer Survey $1.12. 

Tue KincpoM or Gob AND AMERICAN LIFE. By 
Chauncey B. Brewster. Thomas Whittaker, Inc. 143 
pp. Vrice $ .80; by mail of THE SuRVEY $ .87. 

Tip R&ECONSTRUCTION OF EcoxNoMIC Tilkory. By 
Simon N. Datten, ’h.D.. Reprint from Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

9 pp. 

Courts, CRIMINALS AND THE CAMORRA. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 253 pp. 
mail of THE Survey $1.87. 

ADMISSION TO AMERICAN TRADE Unions. By F. G. 
Wolfe, Ph.D. The Johns Ilopkins Press, 181 pp. 
Price $1.25 (cloth), $1.00 (paper); by mail of THB 
Survey $1.33 and $1.08. 

IMMIGRATION AND LABOR, 
G. LP. Putnam's Sons. 
of THE SuRVEY $2.78. 


By Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay. 
28 pp. Vrice $1.50; by mail of 


By Rey. Prof. David Smith, M.A. 
128 pp. Vrice $1.00; by mail of 


By Arthur Train. 
Price $1.75; by 


By Isaac A. Hourwich, Ph.D. 
544 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


HAT It’s,All About is a series by Mark 
Sullivan in Collier's dealing with that 
“something in the atmosphere, largely spiritual 
and frankly emotional,” which expressed itself 
in tangible form in the 5,000 word platform of 
the Progressive Party. Mr. Sullivan attempts to 
point out by concrete examples som2 of the 
causes of this new spirit of industrial justice. 
At present he is hammering away at the Ives 
decision which he believes to have been chiefly 
responsible for the workmen’s compensation 
plank in the new party’s platform. Incidentally, 
he retells this story which had currency in the 
press dispatches last summer: 


When the Titanic went down one of those 
drowned was Robert L. Barker, a Middle- 
sex young man who had spent fourteen 
years in the White Star Company’s service. 
In due course Barker’s widowed mother ap- 
plied to his employers for her compensa- 
tion, £250 ($1,250), under the British Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The employers 
replied that she was not entitled to any com- 
pensation because her son had been receiv- 
ing over £250 ($1,250) a year. (The Brit- 
ish law doesn’t give compensation to the 
family of an employe who earns over $1,250 
a year—presumably on the theory that out 
of such salary the deceased ought to have 
saved up an independent estate. But let’s 
not sneer at the British law; we shall see 
soon that it is better than our own law by 
exactly as much as something is better than 
nothing. ) 

Barker’s mother wrote back in some in- 
dignation. Her son had not got $1,250 a 
year; his pay was $75 a month while on 
sea and half pay while in port, amounting 
to between $800 and $850 a year. “But,” 
said the company—however,. let us not 
paraphrase or condense their letter. We 
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might do them injustice. 
their exact words: 

. + . The purser is privileged to take 
his meals in the first-class saloon, a fair 
cost for which we have estimated at 5 shil- 
mies (S15) amdays a. 6" 

And by this adroit calculation the com- 
pany figured that Barker’s pay was just 
above the legal limit. 

Pause now, reader, and look once more 
at the picture which was put on this page 
to call your attention more forcibly than 
plain type could. Doubtless, when your 
eye first struck it, you thought it was a 
somewhat sensational journalistic exag- 
geration. Very well, read this extract 
from the further correspondence between 
the lawyers for a widowed mother and the 
managers of the White Star Line—Messrs. 
Ismay, Imrie & Co. (Oh, yes, you have 
guessed right; it was the same Ismay who 
filled. most’ of the newspapers after the 
Titanic went down last April. But read): 

ee If Mrs. Barker’s case is in any 
sense a necessitous one, we feel sure it 
would receive sympathetic consideration on 
the part of any one of the committees which 
have been organized for the distribution of 
the very large relief funds that have been 
raised throughout the country.” 

Get out and hustle for alms; we don’t 
owe you anything. But save a little of 
your indignation for a moment. Ismay, 
Imrie & Co. are capable of depths a little 
more incredible yet. They wrote that 
Barker “had at the time of death £500 
($2,500) on loan from the compaay.” The 
company took unctuous credit to itself for 
having “no intention to claim for this on 
his estate.” But yet, of course, if the 
widow continued to be obstreperous, they 
might. This £500 was merely a fund in- 
trusted to each purser for the convenience 
of changing money on board, and, of course, 
with its custodian, went down with the ship. 


* * * 


H J BOMLTIVS =. Letter .from ~ the 
* West” has become an interesting feature 
of the Metropolitan Magazine. The Middle 
West town is Chicago this month, where the 
“Good Reporter” tells how he featured a pure 
milk campaign and how the question of credit, 
as between newspaper and citizens’ committees 
came to an issue when the campaign won: 


Let us quote 


In two weeks the committee—my com- 
mittee—had “swung” twenty-seven votes. 
They had given Chicago inspected milk, 
with the alternative of pasteurization, and 
stalled the procession of white hearses. 

As I was beating it to catch the first edi- 
tion a pompous member of the committee 
reached for my hand. 

“T should like to be permitted to thank 
you,” he said, “for what I must call val- 
uable assistance.” 

“Much obliged,” I grunted. 

“May I ask,” he went on, “to whom you 
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intend to ascribe the credit for this victory, 
—to the committee, or to the—er—the jour- 
nal you represent?” 

“Oh, I guess I'll take all the credit my- 
self,’ I drawled, and left him staring. 

I wrote the head for my story that night. 
It was “Babies win victory; pure milk bill 
passed.” 

Did you get that? “Babies win victory?” 
Very well. 

ae ee 


THE New York State Charities Aid Association, 

started in November, the $. C. A. A. News, 
a bulletin designed primarily to keep its 10,000 
co-operating membership abreast of its activities. 
Its problem of inter-communication and_ its 
method of solution will be of interest to similar 
organizations: 


The problem constantly confronting us, is 
how best to aid these widely-scattered com- 
mittee members, to keep them informed of 
what is going on in other parts of the state, 
to keep alive that sense of co-operation and 
joint effort which is the essence of effective 
committee work. 

Heretofore we have depended chiefly upon 
two agencies—the circular letter and the 
personal representative. Each has been val- 
uable, but both together have become in- 
sufficient. With so large a membership it 
is impossible to communicate frequently and 
personally, with each member. The number 
of occasions on which we can send a per- 
sonal representative to attend a committee 
meeting is still more sharply limited. 

We are therefore proposing to send each 
month to each member of the association, 
something which we trust will measurably 
take the place of a personal letter and a 
personal visit. The S. C. A. A, News will 
bring you each month messages as to what 
is going on throughout the state in the lines 
in which we are all deeply interested. 

It will not publish treatises or extended 
reports, but will be, first of all, a news bul- 
letin. It will aim to tell you in the briefest 
possible manner, and with the greatest econ- 
omy of your time, those things which seem 
likely to be helpful in your work as a com- 
mitteeman. 

Many of our members have identified 
themselves with us because of some special 
interest—tuberculosis, children, mental hy- 
giene, almshouse improvement, etc. 

Each member will find in each number 
of the S. C. A. A. News the latest hap- 
penings in his field. 

We are sure, however, that no member 
of the State Charities Aid Association limits 
his interest in good work to any one line; 
even if his activities are chiefly in one direc- 
tion, he wishes to know of the good work 
going on in other lines. We believe that 
whatever your particular interest may be, 
you can not afford to miss looking through 
all portions of each issue of the S. C. A. A. 
News. 
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This figure shows the high rank 
of dailies printed in English in 
political and economic news, the 
Jow rank of non-English papers 
in these subjects, the extraordi- 
narily high rank of German and 
Yiddish journals in cultural news 
and the high proportion of news 
of crime and accidents in the 
Italian journals. Of the 52 per 
cent cultural news in Yiddish 
journals, however, 20 units were 
serial story; of the 41 per cent 
cultural in German papers 12 
units were serial story. The per- 
centage of news of crime alone 
for the Italian journals was 37, 
of which less than 6 units were 


CNWHY should not society,” asks Alvan A. 

Tenney in the Independent “study, in its 
press, its own methods of producing its various 
varieties of thinking?” Following up this idea 
Professor Tenney’s sociological students at Co- 
lumbia made a detailed study of seventeen New 
York papers in English, German, Yiddish and 
Italian to find the space devoted by them to 
various topics. The results showed the “high 
rank of dailies published in English in political 
and economic news, the low rank of the non- 
English-language papers in these categories, the 
extraordinarily high rank of German and Yid- 
dish dailies in cultural news, and the extremely 
high proportion of crime and accident news in 
the Italian dailies.” 

The accompanying diagram shows the propor- 
tions of various types of news in the various 
language publications. 

Sit, Bala a 


just how much protection the pure food label 

is to the actual consumer was brought out 
by the very informing investigations carried on 
at the recent Baking and Candy Show in New 
York by a Globe reporter in company with a 
food expert, Alfred W. McCann. Both posed 
as up-state grocers from “Carbondale” anxious 
to learn the tricks of the trade. 


“We label everything that is artificially 
colored or contains preservatives,” said one 
salesman with whom they fell into conver- 
sation, Everything we have is guaranteed 
under the pure food laws.” 

“Guaranteed ?” 

“That’s the term that’s used. It means 
that it complies with the law—it’s labelled 
imitation, you know.” 

“The law doesn’t guarantee anything, does 
tee 

“Oh, no, but the word sounds good.” 

“But will we have to label our pies and 
cakes when we put benzoate of soda and 
artificial colorings in them?” 


due to the Viterbo trial. 


“Certainly not. You don’t need to worry 
about the pure food law. We label all our 
stuff.” 

“Then you don’t have to inform the con- 
sumer that you are using benzoate of soda 
and artificial colorings?” Mr. McCann asked. 

“Certainly not. The stuff is marked in the 
original packages, that’s all that’s necessary. 
You don’t have to hang up any sign telling 
the people what’s in your pies. You know 
what’s in them. That’s all the law demands.” 


Another salesman admitted that all his goods 
were preserved with “benzo.” . 


“You’ve got to do it,” he said, “I know 
one fellow who gets around it by doctoring 
his stuff with grain alcohol, the stuff they 
rub on you in a Turkish bath. Think of put- 
ting that stuff in your stomach,” and he 
leaned back against a keg of imitation van- 
illa that sold for 75 cents a gallon, that 
“won’t bake out,” and rested an elbow on an 
exhibit of imitation cream of tartar which 
is labeled, for the information of the baker 
only, “contains double salt sulphate alumi- 
num, phosphoric acid,” and other ingredients 
which the law demands shall be noted on the 
label. 


* * * 


CoLLIER’s points out these milestones in the 
pure food movement: 


In 1902 there was no Pure Food Law at 
all; you could fill a can with common brown 
sugar, adorn it with a picture of a Green 
Mountain log cabin and a tree, and call it 
“Pure Vermont Maple Sugar.” 

In 1902 there was no sentiment against 
campaign contributions, and the fat fryer 
was a national hero. 

In 1902 half the public men in Washing- 
ton were indorsing Peruna or other patent 
medicines in the public prints. 

In 1902 Collier’s was printing beer and 
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whisky advertisements (and a few years 
earlier patent medicines and palmists). — 

In 1902 nine-tenths of the editors and pub- 
lic men in the country were riding.on rail- 
road passes and assuming the obligation im- 
plied. * 

So let’s be charitable. It’s an age of 
quickly changing standards. What was 
merely a cry in the wilderness in 1902 is the 
criminal statute of 1912. Who knows but 
for what we do today in the bosoms of ap- 
proving families we may yet be crucified 
by some austere young moralist of 1922? 

eek aK 


ROGRESS, the organ of the Progressive 
Party, which published its first issue the 
month before the election, announces itself as 
a periodical permanently devoted to political, 
social and economic betterment. George Howe 
at 525 Fifth avenue, New York, is editor. 


The Progressive cause, which is only in 
its infancy now, needs journals which will 
fearlessly voice its hopes and ambitions. It 
needs newspapers and magazines which will 
truthfully record all news of progress, and 
in which Progressive doctrines may be dis- 
cussed. Progress has the distinction of being 
the first monthly magazine to devote itself 
unreservedly and entirely to the Progressive 
cause. It will fight along these lines with 
its whole heart and soul; it will lend its 
columns to every Progressive thinker who 
desires to have his voice heard, and it sin- 
cerely hopes that its efforts will meet with 
the approval, the co-operation, and support 
of all loyal Progressives. 
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Governor Johnson’s verses, adapted from Gelett Bur- 
gess, and written the Sunday night before election, show 
that the Progressive movement, which injected hymning 
into politics is not without its ‘‘poets of high rank. 
They are reproduced here as they appear on the cover 
of the California Outlook. 
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GS IMEON STRUNSKY in the Atlantic records 

in humorous vein a discussion on eugenics 
between two friends—one, a eugenist dyed in 
the wool, thinks it all a problem of heredity; 
the other, of environment. 

The upshot is a quarrel, there being no com- 
mon ground, but the reformer has the last say. 
He gracefully admits, as his friend suggests, 
that perhaps he is an ass and unfitted to discuss 
so scientific a subject, but says he 


“likes to believe that we are born into 
the world with no irremediable doom upon 
us. It seems a much more manly thing to 
wipe out slums, and suppress child labor, 
and pension widowed mothers, than to blame 
it all upon one’s grandfather.” 


* OK Ok 


HE Filipino People, a monthly of which three 

issues have appeared, is, according to its 
editorial announcement, 

devoted solely to the interests of the Filipino 
people, »whose name it bears; and to the 
fair and truthful exposition of the relations 
between the Philippines and the. United 
States, with a view to hastening the ulti- 
mate establishment of Philippine independ- 
ence upon a self-governing republican basis, 
by the aid and with the recognition of the 
United States. 


The editor is Manuel L. Quezon, resident 
commissioner from the Philippine Islands, 1342 
13th Street, Washington, D. C. 


* * 


THE most distinctive instalment of Honore 

Willsie’s series on American Immigration 
running in Collier's is that which throws light 
on the common labor problem from the various 
angles of efficiency and quick profits under 
present conditions. Bad work often pays best, 
he claims, and for this reason slip-shod unskilled 
labor can often be used to the best advantage. 
Mr. Willsie, in the person of one “Ames,” inter- 
views an assorted collection of workmen and 
employers. Soon after talking with a responsible 
American workman in the Building Trades he 
falls in with a foreman who complains of his for- 
eign laborers: 


“T’d like to get hold of a good bunch of 
American laborers. Still, I don’t know. 
They know too much.” 

“How’s that?” asked Ames. 

“Well, you see, you've got to bid so close 
these days for a job that you can’t afford to 
put but just so much in it, work or material, 
either one. So I often think it’s just about 
as well to have ignorant workmen. You take 
an American, he’ll take some pride in his 
job. All these fellows think about is the 
quitting whistle and their pay envelope.” 

“I wonder,” said Ames, “if competition 
wasn’t so close, if the bosses would put better 
work and material into their job.” 

“Nix,” answered the boss. “While there’s 
all this cheap labor coming over, and nobody 
caring how bum the work is as long as they 
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don’t -get killed themselves, nobody’s going 
to do any better work than they have to.” 

“What are you?r” asked Ames. “An 
American ?” 

“Sure,” said the boss. “My father and 
mother was both Irish. I was born in New 
NioTkeg 

“What do you think is the American 
standard of efficiency?” asked Ames, ser- 
iously. 

“Say that again, slow,” said the boss, 
blinking. 

“What,” repeated Ames, “amount of hon- 
est hard work and effort do you think a man 
ought to put into his job?” 

The boss scratched his head. “You mean 
like in the old days when if a man built a 
house or made a shoe he made it on honor?” 

“Exactly,” answered Ames. 

“They ain’t no such thing any more,” an- 
swered the boss. “Look here. They’s fifty 
men waiting for my job. I ain’t going to 
do anything but what.the contractor tells 
me to. Those old days are gone. Folks 
won’t pay for work that’s done on honor. I 
wont and you won't.” 


*x* * * 


MES next interviewed a factory manager he 
knows. He found this friend with a piece 


of paper in his hand, looking puzzled. 


“What’s the matter, Jim?” asked Ames. 

“Well,” said Jim, “I’m always howling for 
competent workmen, but—I don’t know— 
most of my men are south Europeans, and 
I’ve fussed a good deal because the general 
run of ’em take no pride in their work, not 
like an American or a German does, you 
know. But I hired an American a few 
weeks ago. First thing he does is to report 
to me on a paper like this when any of the 
covers he finishes are defective.” 

“Good!” said Ames. 

“Theoretically, yes,’ answered Jim. “But 
actually, we can’t afford to make good on 
our defective covers and put them out at 
the price we do. He’s a good workman. 
I'd like to keep him, but—”’ 

“See here,” asked Ames, “if you were in a 
trust and had no competitors, would you 
make good your defective covers?” 

“Well,” said Jim slowly, “I don’t see that 
that would make any difference. There cer- 
tainly would be no reason at all then, except 
the public demand, for perfect covers. And 
it’s always easy to fool the public. I tell you 
when a manufacturer has on one side an un- 
limited supply of ignorant labor and on the 
other a public that hasn’t any high standard 
of quality, you can’t expect too much of the 
finished product.” 

“What’s your idea of a standard of effic- 
iency?” asked Ames. 

Jim, whose hair was beginning to turn 
gray, looked for a long moment out of the 
factory window into the dirty street. 

“Jack,” he said, “I haven’t got one. And 
T’ll tell you why I haven’t. I never was 
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Arthur Young in Collier’s. 
WHY? 


taught one when I was a kid. That’s the 
time to teach your public—when they are 
kids. All I can remember was being told 
to make a success of myself. And in Amer- 
ica, making a success means making money. 
We roast these Slavs and Dagos for coming 
over here just to make money. How are 
we Americans any better. Well, I’m go- 
ing down and have it out with Bill. He’s 
the American with a standard of efficiency! 
Pll bet his dad licked it into him. Competi- 
tion ought to give it to a man, but in busi- 
ness nowadays it don’t. I don’t know why 
not, though.” 
Light on the subject comes next from a group 
of Italians working on a building. He walks 
along with one of the workmen who carries a 
carpenter’s kit. 

“Did you learn your trade in Italy ?” asked 
Ames. 

“No, I getta it here,” said the Italian. “TI 
joina da union. I getta good mon.’ ” 

“How long did it take to learn?” asked 
Ames. 

“Oh, I getta odd job, maybe six mont’. 
Then I pay twenty dollar; joina da union.” 

“You like the work?” asked Ames. “Hard 
to make boards straight, make good stair- 
cases, good porches?” ; 

The Italian laughed richly. He had the 
face and throat of the singer. “Oh, good 
anough! Who care? ’Merican, all they 
want is good show. Sticka da putty and 
paint in da crack, sticka da pine board where 
da oak oughta be. Nobody know different 
in ’Merica. Nobody care!” 


December 28, 1912. 


SOME LIVE ISSUES IN NEW YORK 


Just as the race has strains of scholars, of 
military men, of lazy sots, so too it, has strains 
-of paupers, of sex offenders, of feeble-minded- 
ness and of epilepsy, said Charles B. Daven- 
port, director of the Carnegie Laboratory at Cold 
Spring Harbor, speaking before the recent New 
York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. There are strains with strong tendencies 
toward. larceny, assault and lying, he added, and 
strains with a lack of resistance to tuberculosis, 
cancer and excessive nervous activity. These as- 
sertions were made on evidence gained from an 
intensive study of numerous families at various 
State institutions and by field workers of the 
Eugenic Record office. The inference drawn by 
Dr. Davenport was that the element of heredi- 
tary cause in social problems is a large one and 
must be reckoned with by those who seek to 
ameliorate conditions.. He urged two general 
methods for the prevention of procreation of de- 
fective or weak strains: education and moral 
suasion for those who can be affected that way, 
and state or county interference for those who 
cannot. 

Stephen B. Smith, president of the conference, 
declared in his opening address, that the insti- 
tutions for the care of the various classes of state 
dependents, especially the insane, have come 
down to the dead level of custodial homes—the 
very atmosphere of which paralyzes the sense of 
responsibility for the cure of the inmate. This, 
he said, was due to two features of their manage- 
ment; first, the rate of discharge of the inmates 
is small compared to the rate of admission, and 
second, the inmates contribute to the support of 
the institution but a negligible fraction of their 
cost. Mr. Smith referred to two organizations 
which, in his judgment, will probably revolution- 
ize the treatment of the criminal and mentally 
defective classes of the state. 

The first is the proposed clearing house for 
mental defectives in the Department of Public 
Charities of New York. This clearing house 
will include all organizations having supervision 
of children in order to separate defectives and 
place them under proper care and treatment. 
The second scheme is that being worked out by 
the laboratory for social hygiene at Bedford Re- 
formatory. This has already been described in 
THE SuRvEY.* 

In giving the report of the committee on chil- 
dren, Henry Bruére argued that the services of 
the institution should be so planned as to lead to 
its own elimination, The institution, he said, 
must abandon any fatalistic attitude it may have 
toward poverty and undertake aggressively 
measures for its diminution and _ prevention. 

Frances A. Kellor, for the Committee on Im- 
migration, recommended the extension of the 
state protective policy, including: 

1. A division of education, which shall urge 
the establishment of night schools for teaching 
English and civics in all communities where 
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THE GIST OF THREE CONFERENCES 


fifty or more persons petition for such instruc- 
tion, and trade schools adapted to immigrants; 
establishment by law of modern sanitary require- 
ments in all labor camps; the approval of all 
housing accommodations before their occupancy 
by laborers; the regulation of foreign law offices 
and collection agencies; prevention of desertion 
ot families in foreign countries and re-marriage 
of the husbands and establishment of new fami- 
lies by the husbands in this country; establish- 
ment of free labor agencies and extension of 
the employment agency law to all labor agents 
within the state, and 

2.. The co-ordination and consolidation of all 
immigrant activities under a commission of im- 
migration, such as was recommended by Ex- 
Governor Hughes’ Commission on Immigration. 

Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the State 
Board of Charities in speaking on the develop- 
ment of state institutions, said that it was esti- 
mated that there are 200,000 persons in the state 
more or less defective. Of these about 20,000 
are idiots or in the imbecile class, some 6,000 of 
whom being dependents in state and other insti- 
tutions. There are probably 3,000 nientally de- 
fective men and 1,000 mentally defective women 
in the prisons and jails, he thought. For the care 
of such of this class as become dependent or 
prove delinquent, Mr. Hebberd advised a large 
increase in the facilities of the state institutions. 
He also urged the importance of preventing the 
feeble-minded, or those of defective germ plasm 
ancestry, from becoming settled in this state 
either through immigration or interstate migra- 
tion. Furthermore, he recommended that poor 
law officers, and other public officials dealing with 
the dependent and delinquent classes, be trained 
to detect those having mental defects, and be in- 
structed in the best methods of dealing with the 
feeble-minded classes. 

The report of the Committee on the Care and 
Relief of the Poor in their Homes made by the 
chairman, Charles F. McKenna, urged that the 
conference favor the relieving of widows with 
children directly in their homes. He argued that 
there is a distinction between general distribu- 
tion of public relief monies to the poor and the 
relieving of widows. 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, of New York, argued 
that in the adequate treatment and adequate re- 
lief of dependent families, it is necessary to do 
four things: to face facts, to prepare for re- 
dress, to meet the cost and to unite effort. The 
definite result to be obtained is to help the in- 
dividual really to live his life and not to depress 
the individual efforts of other members of his 
community. A spirited discussion followed led by 
Anna B. Fox of the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. Mr. Hebberd sharply challenged 
Mrs. Fox’s statement that the Buffalo Society is 
caring adequately for its widows. 

John A. Kingsbury, general agent of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, showed that the rate of income is not 
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keeping pace with the necessary rate of outgo, 
and-that this is placing increased burdens on in- 
stitutions and relief giving societies. Frederic 
Almy said that the Buffalo Charity Organization 
Society, of which he is secretary, recently found 
it necessary, after careful investigation, to in- 
crease its budget for food 10 per cent. 

Needed changes in the state penal and re- 
formatory system were summed up as follows by 
Frank E. Wade. 

These included giving the State Commission 
of Prisons power to close all insanitary and in- 
decent places of detention; both city and state 
hospitals and farms for inebriates; one custodial 
institution for mentally defective male criminals 
and another for females; assumption by the state 
of control of the penitentiaries; the building by 
cities of the first and second class of reforma- 
tories providing industrial education for way- 
ward women, and by the state for women com- 
mitted from other places; the practical recon- 
struction of Sing Sing, the cell blocks of which 
were built in 1837, or the erection of a new 
prison elsewhere; the development of prison 
schools, and supplementing them with corres- 
pondence and reading courses in the cells; and 
the payment to prisoners of increased wages for 
their labor. 


JAILS AND DEFECTIVES IN KANSAS 


“Some other states may have a worse jail sys- 
tem than Kansas, but I have been unable with 
travel and research to find any,” began Warden 
J. K. Codding, of the Kansas state prison, be- 
fore the recent joint meeting of the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, the Asso- 
ciation of Probate Judges and the State Society 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
that so many of the prisoners had ascribed their 
first knowledge of crime to their association in 
jails with older and hardened criminals that he 
felt impelled to learn something about the jails 
of Kansas. 

Six thousand two hundred and eighteen in- 
mates he said, were reported from 99 county 
jails, 5,761 males and 457 females. Of this num- 
ber 460 were insane, 1,113 convicted of liquor 
law violations, 979 misdemeanors, leaving a bal- 
ance of 2,131 not guilty or cases settled with- 
out trial. The sentences served were equivalent 
to at least 34314 years for one person. A man 
who has had _ considerable experience in and 
around jails in commenting on this “time in jail” 
said, “That means 34314 years devoted to smok- 
ing cigarettes and playing poker with matches 
for stakes during the day and killing bed bugs 
at night.” Warden Codding added: 

“It is costing the state of Kansas eighteen 
cents per day to feed its prisoners in the state 
penitentiary, but six cents of this is raised on 
the prison farm, so that the actual cost, to the 
taxpayer is twelve cents. ; 

“Compare this with fifty-five cents per day, 
which it costs to feed a jail prisoner. Consider 
that 12,000 (counting an equal number for the 
500 city jails) prisoners passed through the coun- 
ty and city jails last year, that at least 4,000 of 
them served sentences averaging forty days each. 
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And consider further that this entire body of 
jail prisoners was in utter idleness while the 
prisoners (about 900) in the Kansas Peniten- 
tiary, costing only twelve cents per man per day 
to feed, are credited with having turned into the 
state treasury in coal and brick and money $240,- 
000 and you then get a little idea of the enormous 
loss we suffer from our inadequate jail systems, 
When we realize that this cost in money is but a 
very little in comparison to the cost in morals 
and manhood and_ citizenship—because these 
same jails, maintained upon a wasteful and ex- 
travagant plan are crime breeders, are making 
criminals, the destroyers of young boyhood and 
manhood—we commence to have an idea of what 
we are doing by maintaining the worst jail sys- 
tem in the world.” 

Superintendent Charles of the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School of Topeka, declared that by apply- 
ing the Binet tests in his institution he dis- 
covered that “of the entire number examined 16 
per cent were normal, in 66 per cent the mental 
age was two or more years below the physical, 
in 20 per cent the mental age was five or more 
years below the physical; while in 7.3 per cent it 
was eight years below the physical age.” Some 
of his conclusions were that in the case of his 


. boys, (1) the physical development and control 


is below the normal boy, due probably to early 
malnutrition and poor hygiene, (2) instincts are 
strong and uncontrolled, (3) there is general 
retardation of mental life of from one to eight 
years, (4) there are many special mental ab- 
normalities, such as lack of perceptive powers, 
defective memory and imagination, special or 
no interest in certain activities, scattered atten- 
tion, dissipated energies due possibly to poor 
parent stock, bad social and family conditions 
and other evil influences in early life. (5) many 
boys are characterized by abnormal emotional 
experiences, lack of social impulses, uncontrol- 
led religious or emotional outbursts. 

It was pointed out that probably the present 
population of the school is of a lower physical 
and mental type than it was before the juvenile 
courts sifted out those reformable without sen- 
tences to the school. 


SOME REFORMS NEEDED IN FLORIDA 


As an outgrowth of the second Florida Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. a bill will 
be pressed upon the next legislature asking for 
an appropriation for a school for both feeble- 
minded adults and children. Alexander John- 
son, general secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, who stirred the 
Florida gathering to a sense of the state’s re- 
sponsibility for providing for all defective and 
dependent classes, will be urged to go to Florida 
to fight for the measure. 

A State Child Labor Committee was formed to 
co-operate with the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in securing a good child labor law at the 
next session of the legislature. F. M. Hudson 
of Tallahassee was chosen chairman, with Mar- 
cus C. Fagg as secretary and Mrs, J. \W. Me- 
Griff, of Jacksonville, as membership secretary, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the national budy, 
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outlined the need for and nature of such a meas- 
ure. 

Perhaps no state in the Union has a greater 
probleni caused by the non-resident applicant for 
aid than Florida, especially during the winter 
months. The state farm for vagrants suggested 
by R. T. Solensten, of Jacksonville, seemed to 
many the best way of solving it. 

Like many southern states, Florida groans un- 
der the lease system of convict labor, at which 
Governor Donaghey aimed a deliberate blow in 
Arkansas last week.’ Some of its evils were ex- 
posed by Frank E. Jennings, of Jacksonville, and 
an effort will be made to wipe it out at the next 
session of the legislature. An attempt wii! be 
made also to secure a compulsory education law. 

Family homes instead of institutions for all 
normal children were endorsed, following a 
strong appeal by Marcus C. Fagg, secretary of 
the conference. Three of the five orphanages of 
the state are now placing out their children in 
homes through the Children’s Home Society of 
Florida. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


APPEALING AWAY FROM HOME 
To THE EpiTor: 

Every now and then we find that our sub- 
scribers in Paterson are receiving appeals from 
organizations in both New York and Brooklyn. 
No doubt many peuple respond to these appeals 
and then, forgetting that the call came from out 
of town, refuse requests from our local organi- 
zations. This is a hardship to which we should 
not be put. We do not, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, appeal to residents of New York or 
Brooklyn, except in one or two instances which 
are justified because the person has business in 
our city. 

Last year one of the largest New York char- 
ities sent out many appeals and recently a large 
Brooklyn society has followed the example. We 
are carrying on here the same work as these 
organizations and are finding it increasingly 
hard to secure sufficient funds. 

Is it fair for the larger societies to hamper 
the smaller ones struggling in neighboring 
towns? I have not the least doubt that other 
large centers are equally guilty of this thought- 


lessness. 
W. L. KINKEAD. ’ 
[Director, Charity Organization Society.] 
Paterson, N. J. 


PRISON LABOR IN NEW JERSEY 
To THE EDITOR: 

In a communication in THE Survey of No- 
vember 30 William Phillips dwelt at some length 
upon the subject of prison labor in New Jersey. 
It is very evident that he does not know any- 
thing about existing conditions or, if he does, 
has wilfully misrepresented things. 

In the first place, Mr. Phillips states “that the 


1See page 383. 
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Prison Labor Commission has been in existence 
for one year and a half and has absolutely noth- 
ing to show.” The truth is that this commission 
was appointed not, as Mr. Phillips says, by Gov- 
ernor Wilson, but by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture, in April, 1912. The commission organized 
July, 1912, and has met weekly, except the week 
taken in visiting institutions where the state use 
system is now being successfully carried on. 

It is very evident that Mr. Phillips has not read 
the law of 1911, or he would not say that “the 
old system goes merrily on.” If he did he would 
have seen that the contracts entered into by the 
state and the.contractors could not be abrogated, 
and these contracts: do not expire until January 
1, 1914. : 

However, let us get down to the reason why 
this commission sees fit to answer Mr. Phillips, 
who needs some one to set him right upon a sub- 
ject which he should have looked into before 
rushing into print. He says that “In making 
these appointments the governor [who did not 
make same] showed very little sagacity, or else, 
to be slangy, let his advisers ‘put one over’ on 
him. The commission is dominated by one Mr. 
Kirkbride, who has lobbied in Washington 
against legislation inimical to the contract sys- 
tem.” Mr. Kirkbride has authorized me to state 
that he has not been in Washington in the last 
three or four years. It is true that as the super- 
visor of the Trenton prison he appeared at a 
hearing on the bill of 1911 and spoke on the mat- 
ter of the cost to the state to put the state use 
system into operation, but from what he has 
learned from visiting other institutions where 
state use is in vogue, Mr. Kirkbride is an ardent 
enthusiast on the subject. 

As to the rest of the make-up of this commis- 
sion, I would respectfully invite Mr. Phillips to 
attend one of our meetings. Personally, I want 
to say to Mr. Phillips that I am one of the labor 
leaders of New Jersey, for six years treasurer of 
the New Jersey State Federation of Labor, and 
for over ten years have been endeavoring to 
abolish contract labor in the prisons of New Jer- 
sey and feel that Mr. Phillips has been a bit has- 
ty in his reference to the make-up of this commis- 
sion. 

Quoting Mr. Phillips further: “The only thing 
done by this commission is to inspire occasional 
press items in opposition to any form of labor 
except the contract system.” Wrong again, Mr. 
Phillips, as I refer you to the Newark Evening 
News of Tuesday, November 12, which published 
two columns of a*report which we intend to make 
to the governor of New Jersey in favor of the 
state use system. It might be interesting to Mr. 
Phillips to learn that this commission has paid 
all of the bills incident to the workings of same 
out of their own pockets. the legislature which 
appointed them not having appropriated one 
penny toward the carrying out of the provisions 
of the 1911 act. However, the incoming legis- 
lature will no doubt make an appropriation suf- 
ficient to carry out the law. 

In conclusion, let me assure Mr. Phillips that 
he is entirely wrong as to the intention of the 
commission not to carry out the law. Every 
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man on this commission is against the contract 
system and it is our intention to follow out the 
wishes of Governor Wilson to drive out the con- 
tractors in the state prison when the present con- 
tracts expire on January 1, 1914. 

Joseru P. O’LONE. 
[Secretary Prison Labor Commission of New Jersey. ] 


Hoboken, N. J. 


To tHE EprTor: 


Answering the communication, of Mr. Phil- 
lips in regard to the law designed to abolish con- 
tract labor by inmates of the state prison of New 
Jersey, would say that Governor Wilson appoint- 
ed an absolutely fair commission to carry out the 
provisions of this law. 

This commission was composed of two mem- 
bers of the State Federation of Labor of New 
Jersey and two disinterested citizens. The legis- 
lature, which was Republican, by joint action in- 
creased the commission and added to it Samuel 
W. Kirkbride and William H. Tonking. 

The governor refused to approve this com- 
mission and vetoed the bill. The legislature, 
however, having the legal power, that is, the con- 
stitutional power, to do so, passed the bill over 
his veto. It was thus that Messrs. Kirkbride and 
Tonking became members of the commission. 
Governor Wilson did all in his power to carry out 
the spirit and purpose of the law. I repeat as 
suggested in my advertisement in THE SURVEY 
before the national election, that this law abolish- 
es the odious contract labor system and prevents 
competition between free and prison labor. 

If the legislature sees fit to circumvent its op- 
eration, then it is up to the people to deal with 
the legislature. 


FRANK P. WALSH. 
[Chairman Committee on Social Service, Wilson Presi- 
dential Campaign. ] 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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BURNETT LITERACY TEST APPROVED 


On December 18 the House passed without 
amendment the Burnett Immigration Bill, the 
object of which is to exclude from-the United 
States alien immigrants over sixteen years of 
age who are unable to read their own language 
or dialect. In order that there might be no 
doubt about Hebrew and Yiddish being consid- 
ered as either a language or a dialect, they are 
expressly included in the bill. Exemption is 
made of persons who come to the United States 
to escape religious persecution. The vote stood, 
yeas 179, nays 52, answered “present” 8, not 
voting 150. The bill then went to conference 
with the Senate, and it is expected that it will 
be reported to both Houses early in January. 
The text follows: 


“Be it enacted, etc., That after four months 
from the approval of this act in addition to the 
aliens who are by law now excluded from ad- 
mission into the United States the following 
persons shall also be excluded from admission 
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thereto, to wit: All aliens over 16 years of age, 
physically capable of reading, who can not read 
the English language, or the language or dia- 
lect of some other country, including Hebrew 
or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien 
or any alien heretofore or hereafter legally ad- 
mitted or any citizen of the United States may 
bring in or send for his father or grandfather 
over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, his 
grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed 
daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such 
relative can read or not; and such relatives shall 
be permitted to land. 

“Sec. 2. That for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether aliens can read or not the immigrant 
inspectors shall be furnished with copies of uni- 
form slips, prepared under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, each contain- 
ing not less than 30 nor more than 40 words in 
ordinary use, printed in plain type in the various 
languages and dialects of immigrants. Each ~ 
alien may» designate the particular language or 
dialect in which -he desires the examination to 
be made, and shall be required to read the words 
printed on the slip in such language or dialect. 
No two aliens coming in the same vessel or 
other vehicle of carriage or transportation shall 
be tested with the same slip. 

“Sec. 3. That the following classes of persons 
shall be exempt from the operation of this act, 
to wit: (a) All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that 
they are seeking admission to the United States 
solely for the purpose of escaping from relig- 
ious persecution; (b) all aliens in transit 
through the United States; (c) all aliens who 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States and who later shall go in transit from 
one part of the United States to another through 
foreign contiguous territory. ve 

“Sec. 4. That an alien refused admission to 
the United States under the provisions of this act 
shall be sent back to the country whence he 
came in the manner provided by section 19 of 
‘An act to regulate the immigration of aliens - 
into the United States,’ approved February 20, 
1907. 


THE DEMAND FOR PURE MILK 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, in his 
last report to the President, has given some in- 
teresting information as to the activities of the 
federal government in respect to the pure milk 
question. It is not generally known that the 
authorities at Washington are co-operating with 
twenty-one cities and eleven states in investi- 
gating the conditions surrounding the milk sup- 
ply. Mr. Wilson makes this statement concern- 
ing the work: 


“Some of the handicaps to obtaining a milk 
supply of good quality are that municipalities 
fail to provide sufficient funds, the inspection 
work is sometimes made inefficient by political 
domination, and consumers fail to appreciate the 
fact that the production of clean milk involves 
additional expense. In campaigns for better milk 
the attempt is too often made to place the entire 
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cost of improvement on the producer. Some in- 
centive ought to be offered the producer to supply 
the higher grades of milk. The fact is that most 
consumers are not demanding a high grade of 
milk, especially when this involves additional 
cost. It is well recognized that the health 
authorities of the country generally are seeking 
to give the public a higher grade of milk than 
the public is demanding or is willing to pay for.” 


NEW YORK FIGHTS POISONOUS MATCHES 


_ Fearing that the “tremendous pressure,” to 
use the words of General George O. Eaton of 
the Municipal Explosives Commission, brought 
to bear to secure the repeal or amendment of 
the new and progressive match law of New 
York might at the last moment succeed, social 
workers representing organizations and_ socie- 
ties throughout the city met last week to protest 
against any change. Under authority granted 
by a change in the charter of the city, which 
was passed last year, the Municipal Explosives 
Commission has formulated regulations which 
provide that after January 1, 1913, it shall be 
illegal to manufacture or sell within the city 
matches made of poisonous phosphorus. The 
new rules of the commission also provide that 
match sticks must be impregnated to prevent 
the afterglow which has been responsible for 
many serious fires, 

Match manufacturers have pleaded to have the 
enforcement of the ordinance against the re- 
tail sale of poisonous matches postponed unti! 
July 1, when the federal law prohibiting the 
use of white or poisonous phosphorus goes into 
effect. Representatives of the Diamond Match 
Company also protested against the requirement 
that match sticks be impregnated before that 
date. ; 

The meeting was called because of rumors 
that an amendment was to be brought forward 
in the Board of Aldermen to nullify the regula- 
tions of the Municipal Explosives Commission. 
By a unanimous resolution Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, who presided, was authorized to ap- 
point a vigilance committee of twenty-seven 
members to fight any action against the regu- 
lations. 


AN INSURANCE POLICY FOR EACH EMPLOYE 


5 According to an announcement made by 
Charles C. M. Thomas, vice president, each em- 
ploye of the New York and Queens Electric 
Light and Power Company received last week 
a Christmas gift in the shape of a life insur- 
ance policy in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company. The policy is for the full amount 


of his yearly wage, or salary, good for one | 


year. It will be paid to the family or nearest 
relative of the employe should he die, or be killed 
by accident the coming year. The full amount 
of salary will be insured to all employes up to 
those who receive $3,000 a year. 

There are 350 employes. The company has 
executed a blanket insurance policy with the 
Equitable company for more than $300,000, the 
premium on which will be paid by the company. 
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“We have been in the habit of giving our 
employes ‘turkey’ money at Christmas,” said 
Charles C. M. Thomas, vice president, “but we 
believe this policy of insurance will be much 


_more satisfactory to them.” 


BANK PENSIONS EMPLOYES 
The National City Bank of New York also 


_announced last week that the pension system, 


death benefits and gratuities in which officers 
and clerical force will benefit would go into 
effect on Christmas Day. This is said to be 
the first time a financial institution has entered 
upon a pension scheme without asking contri- 
butions from its employes. An amount equal 
to two year’s salary is to be paid to the family 
or dependents of each employe, the sum not to 
exceed $10,000 in any case, however. 


SERUM AS A TYPHOID PREVENTIVE 


Feeling that the value of typhoid inoculation 
and immunization has been conclusively demon- 
strated on a great scale through the tests of the 
United States Army, the Department of Health 
of New York has decided after January 1 to 
administer serum as a preventive. Practically 
all authorities, the announcement of the depart- 
ment declares, now agree that the practice offers 
a notable immunity against typhoid infection. 
Inoculations will be made at the homes of appli- 
cants or at the central office of the department 
and the culture will be furnished free to. physi- 
cians for their own use. 


PRESENT SUFFERING IN THE BALKANS 


“The war that has devastated the Balkan Fea 
insula has brought in its wake untold suffering,” 
reads a statement by the American Constanti- 
It continues: ‘“Con- 
stantinople has become the center of dire misery 
unknown in our day. The battles of a million 


men have brought there the wounded of nine 


weeks of conflict. A quarter of a million 
refugees have been swept in from a wide terri- 
tory, including a great multitude of women and 
children. Cholera, typhus, famine and cold have 
come, with tens of thousands of victims. Indi- 
viduals of all faiths and of all the races of the 
Ottoman Empire are in the utmost need. 
“The Red Cross, with international impartial- 
ity, divides its aid between five belligerents. 
The Red Crescent is the channel for the relief 
extended by all those in Constantinople able to 
work and to give. All classes of society from the 
highest to the lowest are nobly co-operating 
to assuage this misery to the measure of their 
power. But it is evident that these resources 
will be insufficient to cope with the demand that 
has so suddenly come. Even though active hos- 
tilities seem to be at an end it must be remem- 
bered that the misery and want that follow in 
the wake of war are often more severe and try- 
ing than they are during actual hostilities.” 
The statement is signed by Henry O. Dwight, 
Robert W. DeForest, Richard Gottheil, Lloyd C. 
Griscom, Adolph Lewisohn, Oscar S. Straus, Tal- 
cott Williams, and Cleveland H. Dodge. Con- 
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tributions are requested to be sent to Jacob H. 
Schiff, treasurer of the American Red Cross, 52 
William St., New York. 


LOOKING FOR FARM COLONY HEAD 


The New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces an examination to be held on 
January 11 for the position of superintendent 
of the recently authorized State Industrial Farm 
Colony. The salary is $3.500 and maintenance. 
The location of this institution will probably be 
in the southeastern part of Dutchess County. 
The colony is established for the detention, hu- 
mane discipline, instruction and reformation of 
male adults who may be committed to it as 
tramps and vagrants. The superintendent will 
be the executive head of the colony, which is 
under the control and management of a board 
of seven managers appointed by the governor. 

It is announced that candidates between the 
ages of thirty and forty-five years are preferred, 
and that they must have had an experience of 
at least five years in institutional work of a 
kind calculated to prepare for the position in 
question. The subjects of examination and their 
relative weights are as follows: general ques- 
tions relating to institutional work and organiza- 
tion and management of institutions, 1; educa- 
tion, experience and special training, 1. This 
examination will be open to all citizens of the 
United States, residents or non-residents of New 
York, on an equal footing. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD 


Traditional topics gave way for a time at the 
Rhode Island Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection last month to a six-angled discussion of 
the school and the child. The necessity of vo- 
cational schools that would remedy the defects 
in the present curriculum was urged by Herbert 
W. Lull, superintendent of schools at Newport. 
How the school environment may be made 
healthful was described by Wallace Hatch, secre- 
tary of the State Tuberculosis Association. 
Other speakers discussed the subject from the 
standpoint of the parents, the girl, the boy, and 
Woonsocket, the place of meeting. Helen 
Emery, probation officer at Newport, described 
the situation of the girl who at fourteen leaves 
school only to find that no desirable position 
awaits one of her age. Miss Emery urged that 
girls be trained into intelligent home makers and 
mothers, 


IN MEMORIAM: HENRY S. NASH 


Memorial services in honor of Henry Sylvester 
Nash, professor of the literature and interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, will be held in 
Grace Church, 804 Broadway, New York, on 
January 12. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery is rector. 


COMING CONFERENCES 


JANUARY CONFERENCES, 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Nebraska State Conference 
of. Lincoln, January, 1918. Sec y, Charlotte Temple- 
ton, State House, Lincoln. 


THE: SURVEY 


PROBATION, Illinois’ State Conference on. January. Fur- 
ther information may be secured from Jobn W, 
Houston, Chief Probation Officer, 226° Court Louse, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LATER MEETINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL — 

Burp, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 
London. England, - 1914: probably July 20, See’y, 
Ilenry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland St., London, W. 

CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914.  VPresident, Dr. Treub, 
IIuygenstraat 106, Amsterdam, . 

Prison ConGress, Quinquennial. London, Eng., 1915. 
Sec'y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, [lolland. 

Revier, Committee on Public and Private. London, Eng. 

ScHooL LyGiEXNe, Fourth, International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Secy Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York, 

UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 
Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. American Corres. 
Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL 

Boys, General Assembly of Workers with, Culver, Ind., 
May 17-30. 1913. Information may be secured from 
the Boys’ Work Dept., Y. M. C, A., 124 E. 28th Street, 
New York. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, 
Johnson, Angola, Ind. 

MEDICINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. Thirty-eighth Annual 
Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn., June 14, 14, 1913. 

Youna WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION of the United 
States of America, Fourth Biennial Convention of, 
Richmond, Va.. Apr. 9-15, 1913. yen. Sec'y, Mabel 
Cratty, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


National 
1913. 


Conference of. 
Sec'y, Alexander 


STaTm AND LOCAL 


Baprist CONVENTION, NORTHERN, Detroit, Mich., May, 
1913. Cor. Sec’y, Rev. W. C. Bitting, St.. Louis, Mo. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, New Hampshire State Con- 
ference of. Concord, February, 1913. Sec’y, Mary 
P. Remick, Concord. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O., October 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 


Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 
IN HEALTH 


F O O AND DISEASE 


By N. S. Davis, Jr., M.A., M.D. 


Northwestern University, Chicago. 


Octavo. $3.50 Postpaid 


Cloth = 


The first part of this book reviews the 
underlying principles concerning the nu- 
tritive and other qualities of different 
kinds of foods, discusses briefly their re- 
lation to the digestive organs, and traces 
the changes that food must undergo before 
it can be appropriated to the needs of the 
human system. This is followed by de- 
tailed consideration of the proper diet in- 
dicated for the various conditions of 
health and disease, each condition being 
taken up seriatum with concise, plain di- 
rections, and diet lists. ~ 


A descriptive circular with list of con- 
tents will be sent upon request. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


ro12 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


December 28, 1912. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Abraham & Straus, 


Everything for house or person at lowest possible 
prices. Order by mail. 


420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


Import & Export Druggists. 
Manufacturers of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Products 
170 William St. New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 


676 Broadway, New York City 
Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 
Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators, 


For HospPitaLs, INSTITUTIONS, HOMES AND OFFICES 
Used by N. Y. Dept. of Health for past six years, 
Efficiency guaranteed. Cost less than others. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 

(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 

HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Cc. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City 


_Classified WWwawertisements 


TRAVEL 


Tours to The Orient and The Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Courtries. Leave New York, Jan. 8, 
22, and Feb. 19. ther Tours:—South America, Jan. 25, Feb. 8 
and 20; Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; Nacant Feb. 15 and 
Mar. 15; Mediterranean Teas frequent dates, Jan. to May. 
SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SCHOOLS 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, _ Chicago, Illinois 


Preparation for private duty, social work and institu- 
tional positions. Three years course, graduates eligible 
for State Registration. Special training with children in 
Childrens’ building, just erected; also opportunity to 
specialize in Maternity or Surgical work, 

No tuition fee. $8.00 a month allowed to cover ex- 
pense of uniforms and text books. 

Applications are now being received for new class. 

Announcement and particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHRISTIAN young man with six years experi- 
ence in work with boys wants opportunity to In- 
vest his life with the boys of an orphans’ home, or 
in probation work, or other cause for needy boys. Ad- 
dress 1074, THE Survey, 


OLUME XXVIII of THE SURVEY con- 
tains six months of social history in the 
making, with a full index that puts it at 
your fingers ends. A book of 800 pages, co- 
piously illustrated, stoutly bound in cloth 
with leather back and covers. Price $2, 
In exchange for subscribers’ copies (April, 
1912—September, 1912 inclusive, missing 
issues supplied at regular rates) for $1. 
Carriage extra. 


“THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK” 


and 
“THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK” 


The Two,Latest Books by 
Edward T. Devine 


The former ($.60) isa practical hand- 
book for people interested in the invigorat- 
ing contact between the church and social 
work; the latrer $1.00) contains stirring 
addresses on social subjects, 


The Survey, 105 E, 22d St., New York 


hi i typewriter carriage, 
i) Adds to $9,999,999. 
39, Has total, sub= 
‘total, repeat, non- 
‘add, ‘correction and 
_ Separate column 
correction keys and 
visible addin g dials. |} 
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Here is an adding machine 
bargain—a nine-column, 
fully-equipped Burroughs, for 
any straight adding or tabu- 
lating figure work, for only 
$250. Sold for years at $375. 
Only 1097 of them are offered 
at this reduced price. 


These machines are demonstrating 
samples; have been used only enough 
to wear off their ‘‘brand new’’ ap- 
pearance. They are not second-hand 
in any sense, but are positively as 
good as new. 


We had occasion recently to look 
up the record of one of the first 
machines we made (No. 347) sold 
to the Alamo National Bank of San 
Antonio, Texas, Jan. 17, 1894. The 
bank used it nearly 13 years, then 


Burroughs Adding 


Enropean Headquarters, 76 ree 
Street, London, E. C.,-Eng':.. 


Makers of adding and listing 4 tale Dsiine 
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A BURROUGHS at $250 | 


s6ld it for $175 and bought a special 
bank Burroughs. The original ma- 
chine is still in use elsewhere, after 
19 years’ steady service. ~ 


We use 20,000 machines continu- 
ously in our plan of letting business 
men try the Burroughs before buying. 
To make room for others in our 
constantly increasing variety of de- 
monstrating mode!s, we have picked 
these 1097 machines and offer the 
purchaser this reduction of $125 to 
insure quick sale. 

Though greatly reduced, these machines 
carry the same guarantee, the same Burr oughs 


service and the backing of the same organi- 
zation as the highest priced Burroughs. 


Naturally, these 1097 machines can’t last 
long at such a price—we expect most of our 
agents to clean up within thirty days. May 
we tell our office near you to show you one 
of them before they’re all sold? Seeing, of 
course, doesn’t obligate you to buy. 


Write for the Burroughs Systems Books 
designed particularly for your business. 


Machine Company 


16.Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan | 


and non-listing calculating machines: low keyboard 


visible printing adding machines—86 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950 
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